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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 








Professional Cards Pa strictly in advance. 





Paor: G. B. LAMPERTI, 
Teacher of Singing, 
Sedanstrasse 17', Dresden, Saxony. 
Miss NIN. A BER’ T INA HU MPHRY S, 


Prima Donna Gustav Hinrichs Grand Opera Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address: 47 East 2ist Street, New York City. 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 5th Avenue, New York. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 155 East 18th Street. New York. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 





Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East i7th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 


STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 





Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street, New York, 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


@® West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 








LUDWIG DORER, 

Pianist and Teacher in the higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven Viast Sonatas), Chopin and Liszt. (Cor- 
rect Phrasing.) 

1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 


Pianist and Conductor, 
Studio, 731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 








Mrs, RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The representative of 
LAMPERTI. 
Ogonts and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 


College Glee Club. 
Residence: 408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mug. OGDEN CRANE, 


Voice Cvirure, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 

Bh peeing) Church, Con 
od based on the principles o the Italian 
scnool, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
wer. Studio, 186 Filth Avenue. Mondays and 
ursdays. Address, 417 West 28d St., New York. 





TEE MEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AD 
SOBOOL FOR PIAWO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CaRRI, Directors. 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITON E—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
Vocal Instruction. 
98 Sth Avenue, New York. 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Kast 26th Street, New York. 





ALBERT G. THIES, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concer* Voca) Instruction, 
Studios: 603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
LONDON : 15 Ar; sgyil s Street, until Aug. 1. 


PARIS: Monroe & Co.,7 Rue Scribe, until Sept. 1 





MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano, 


Concert, Church and Oratorio. 
422 West 57th Street, New York. 





Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York, 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


g" Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Professional, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York 


MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS 


SOPRANO. 

Is empowered by certificate from Mme. 
Viardot-Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 
Private Studio. 140 East 16th Street, New York. 


Miss. AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 3ist Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 

















MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 


Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
111 East 738d Street, New York. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 

Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Falcke 

speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 

165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 








EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 








Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Vocar INsTRUCTION, 
SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 


ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio arid O 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street. 








ra. Vocal 
ew York. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street. New York 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
dress 27 Union Square, New York. 








Maer. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction. 


18 Irving Place, New York. 





J. F. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 


Address care National Conservatory of Music, 
126 East 17th Street, New York. 


MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal Soetenetion. 
Address: 101 Manhattan Aven 
Corner 104th Street, New York. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist. 


314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 


Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 





Mrs. ELIZABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
from 12 M. to1 P.M 
138 5th Avenue. New York. 


Hours: 





HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
” Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 


FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
185 East 18th Street, New York, 


Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio ong eis, Recitals. 
Lessons in S 
41 East as 8 Mat Street, New York 
SBRENO R. FORD, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn 














HEINRICH MEYN, 
Baritone. 


Concert, Qeotatte, Opera. 
West 338d Street, New York. 





Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 

Pupil of Signor E. Delie Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation. 
Vocal and Physical Development. 

Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera. 
Studio; 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street. New York. 





LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 
the elder 


LAMPERTI. 


(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice production. 
47 West 16th Street, New York. 





Mug. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 

SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 
OPERA.—R6les passed or restudied. 
ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Re- 
citative and Aria in the standard oratorios, 


CONCERT~—Suitable répertoire formed, display 
ing to the best advantage the individual 
characteristics of each singer. 


Works restudied in English with Lyrte Artists un- 
familiar with th the language. 


Studio: 78 Fifth Avenue. 
Reception Hours: 1 to8 Pp. M. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO- CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
AL INSTRUC 


Studio: 136 Pitt Ave. (Mason * Saeien Bidg.). 











ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
received for Pianoor Cenpestos and Opera. 


tic $ repertoire. 4 74 Weat bth Bere Street -, # York. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Cuncert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studi { 30 West 50th Street, New York. 
UdIOS: 4 353 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 55 West ‘88d St., New York, 


E. BERTIN, 


Operatic Course. 
Singing and dramatic stage action. 
repertory of Opera and Opera Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Complete 





Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


FRANKLIN SONNEKALB, 
Pianist. 
Address Steinway Hall, New York City. 





THIRTEENTH SEASON, 
1894-1896. 
MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 


HIGHER ART OF 


PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 








9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 





With the “ Rob Roy ” Company. 








Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


CARL FIQUE 


Will accept musical directorship of any first- 
class “esr society. Address 
Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Summer vere July and August—at ROUND 
LAKE, Y. Send for Circular. 
36 East 23d Street, New York City. 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
149 East 21st Street (Gramercy Park), 


Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Music, 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York. 





MISS WEEKS’ HOME 


For American girls desiring to study music in 
Berlin, ines For circulars address 
Cora RIGBY, 31 Crest Aven 


Beachmont, Mass. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


IDA GRAY SCOTT, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 





Formerly of Grace Church; now Coll te 
Church and Jewish Temple Bethel. Concert, 
torio, Opera and instruction. Address, 120 East 


86th Street, New York. 





D'ARONA—LAMPERTI METHOD. 
MME. FLORENZA D’ARONA. 


** Perfect artist perfect teacher. ""— 
F. Lamperti (Elder). 

His assistant, with letters and eleven 
years’ diploma of authority in his writing. 
Prima Donna throughout Europe and 
America. 
Vocal instruction—foundation to stage. 
Professionals’ and teachers’ course. 

124 East 44th St., New York. 





Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL, Founpep 1690, 


America’s recognized authority on Lemegrh. 
His accompanist and under teacher, with tpectai 
certificates. 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA, 
Pupils promment everywhere. 
Special course for Teachers with Di foe, Cir- 
cular. The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St., New Y 
Brooklyn Studio, Wednesdays, 154 Montague St. 


MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano.—Concert and Oratorio. 
Soprano St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
61 West 37th Street, New York. 








E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition. 


ABBEY BUILDING, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 


LEONARD E. AUTY, 


Tenor, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
226 Central Park, West, New York. 


New York. 








MR. TOM KARL, 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
A limited number of pupils in all branches of 
vocal Tieng ta with stage de ment. 
Studio: Carnegie Hail, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New 
York. 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
689 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapel, 

Trinity Parish, New York. Author of * The Art 

of Breathing.” 








Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Music Studio. 
Violin, Piano, Theory aed Ensemble Playing. 


Residence and Stud 
Washington venus: Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concert. Vocal Instruction. 
Pupil of the celebrated FLORENZA D’ARONA. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 132 East 16th Street, New York, 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 





GERRIT SMITH, 

Organist and Conductor. 

Studio: 573. Avenue, cor. 56th Street ; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor, 38th Street, 





297 Indiana Street. Chicago, Ill. 


New York. 
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MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 


8 ties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 
Private or class instr 
Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 





CHARLES PALM, 
Director of < :. Cecilia Sestet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 946 Rast orth Street, New York. 





PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composifion, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 

A. J. GOODRICH. a of **Complete Musical 

Analysis,” “Goodrich’s Anal rtica 


| pd the composer 5 stand 
e, dc. Lock Box = ot, CHICAGO. 





CARL V. LACHMUND, 
Pianist. 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint. 
Steinway Hal and 262 Lenox Avenue. 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 657 West 42d Street. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


Boston. 


London, England. 


London, England. 








EMIL TIFERRO, 


Tenor, 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
TEACHER . fe SINGING, 
130-182 Iston street, Boston. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


O—Concert, Oratorio. 
a 7 21 Music Hall, Boston. 





LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





F. W. WODELL, 


Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, 


MR. OSCAR MEYER, 
From Leipsic. 
Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Especially recommended by Grieg. 
A limited number of pupils taken. 
146 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N. W., 
London, England. 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationiale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 





Pror.. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 
Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
2% Elgin Avenue, London, W. 





Mr. SUMNER COOLIDGE, 
Teacher of the Art of Singing. 


A limited number of pupils will be received in 
June, july and August. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEVENDORFF. 


Dramatic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna. 

Address either Steinway Hall, New York City, 
td Hotel C Continental, Praterstrasse No. 7, Vienna 





PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction, 
174 West 58th Street, New York 





Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
PIANIST. 


Pupil of Herr Moritz peemkoveni 
y him. 


of Berlin, and 
Will resume 





eeeniny Ss September 10 at 
500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 





B. W. FOLEY, 


SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street, 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 





FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 


Violoncellist. 
Concerts, Receptions, Musicals; also a limited 
number of pupils. 
123 East 90th Street, New York. 





WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 
Concert Organist, 
St. Mark's Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 


Organ Sootats Openings. Address care of 
Mason & Heater 136 5th Ave., New York. 





Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Compete, Festivals and Musi- 


cals. ivate re my accepte: 
Tess : 46 Irving Place, New York. 





GRAND ITALIAN CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, 


542 State Street, ee a N. Y¥. 
Vocal instruction from the to an artis- 
tic finish. For Church, Concert and rand Opera. 


R. B. DE STEFANI, Director. 





ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized regrommntative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Hotel Majestic, New York. 





WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’R. C, Church, 141 East 48d St. 


.Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and 
openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large cheed manual organ. 

Address for terms, &c., 
172 West 105th St., New York. 





Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 
With “Rob Roy” Company. 


HATTIE DIAMANT-NATHAN, 


Prima Denas Be 
Ggmoerts, Qoannten Fetivais and Voice 
Culture, For terms aa @ dates ad 
69 East 105t footh Serect: N New York. 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Founded in 1853 by Dr. Eben Tourjée. 


Ricnarp H. Dana, President. Caru Faeiten, Director. 


-#% 
a ~ £ 





The Leading Conservatory of America. 


Complete in all its departments. Sond or call for Illustrated 
Prospectus and Calendar. 
Frank W. Hate, General Mgr , Franklin 3q., Boston. Mass. 








ALBERT G. THIES, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
Studios: 603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
LONDON : 15 “Re Street, until Aug. 1. 


PARIS: Monroe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe, until Sept. 1. 


Sic. GENNARO VOLPE, 


Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden and 
Norway. ms given. 
No. 124 West 34th Street, New York. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
— ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCH, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN, 














- Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

She 4 and boarding pupils may enter at 


time. 
“Young ladies in the home department 
are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, . 
Fourth and Lawrence 8Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
‘eucre™ HERMANN WOLEP. 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address: Musik wolff, Berlin. 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg : the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. eno d’Albert, Mile. Klee- 
berg, Mlle. Marcelia Sembrich, ‘Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo 
de ‘Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 





Apply for Catalogues. 


MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 
Fay mr vn” lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
ae, Emil Bolelli id is a recognized authority 


on vocal train 
“Mrs. Behnke is pet known as a most excellent 


bese upon thoroughly philosophical princi- 
ies. 
" 18 Earl’s Court Square, London, S. W. 





MR. EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 


Gives lessons in the above subject at 10 Bentinck 
street, Manchester Square, W., London, England. 

Holland’s method of voice production can be 
obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. 





CHARLES LUNN, 
Gives lessons in VOICE CULTURE 


at 60 Berners Street, LONDON. 

Sir MORELL MACKENZIE says: “A worth — 

resentative of what I believe # not only to be 
° but the on/y method of training the singing 
voice.’ 

JOHN RUSKIN says: “I am especially glad to see 
the use you make of what I have been 8 ing to 
teach about color, and the extent to wh you 
show that the same truths hold as to sound. 


MISS ANNETTA HULLAH, 


PUPIL OF LESCHETIZKY, 
Takes pupils at her residence, 
14 Palace Gardens Mansions, Notting Hill Gate, W 
London. 


Mr. S. MEREI, 
Professor of Voice Pro<uction and Singing, 
Lecturer on Vocal! nin, 
School for Voice ‘Training, 167 N orth , Brighton. 
Private lessons, 40 Seymour St., Portman | Sq. — 
don, 








R. JENERY SHEE, 


(Pupil of Mauban, du ThéAtre Frangais). 


Vocal Aisthetics in Speech and So’ Melod 
in S h; Dramatic Delivery and Gabtate ; Per 


fect Accent, Pronunciation and Canéilena in French. 
Italian, Ge Spanish ran peec’ 
defects, lisping, nasaling, . removed and the 


Art of Breathing rg 
a Street, London, W. 


MADAME BESSIE COZ, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 





20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking cr sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 











METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Of the University of the State of New York. 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
SPECIAL TEACHERS. 


Course of ten weeks, including board and one 
study, $125 ; including board and two studies, $150. 
Admission from June 1 to July 15, 189. 


B 
Albert Ross Vice-President. 
H Rowe Shelley, ad 5 8 yw 
Berbers . Greene, ‘oice Department. 
Bante og Woodman, Organ Dept. 
Giittord Schmidt, nae Viet 
Frederick Packard, Princifal Department. 
Residence toteuees 7 ils from a dis- 
tance. Send f = 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Seeretary, 
19 & 21 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORE, 





Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ta. 
SEND FoR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIREOTORS: 


WILLIAM H.SHERWOOD, . . . Piane, 
CALVIN B,CADY,. . . + + « Piano, 
VITTORIO CARPI, . . . «. «+ Vocal 
CLARENCE EDDY, . . . . «+ Organ. 
S, E. JACOBSON, Violia. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &e. 





MR, NW, VER T’s 
Musical Arraugements, 


SUMMER SEASON, 1896. 

Madame Albani’s Third Tour of Great Britain— 
Autumn. Meister Glee Singers’ Third Tour of the 
Provinces—Autumn. Sefior Sarasate’s Tour of 
Great Britain—Autumn, soot Hofmann’s Second 

our of Great Britain—Autumn. Dr. Richter and 
Full London Orchestra, Second Tour of Great 
Britain—October. Mr George Grossmith’s Tour 
of Great Britain and Ireland—August-March. The 

olff Musical Union—Summer Season; London. 
Richter Concerts—Summer and Autumn Seasons ; 
London. Sarasate Concerts—Summer and Au- 
tumn Seasons; London. Kneisel Quartette (of 
Boston)—Summer Concerts. (Their first ap 
ance in England). Madame Albani’s Tour of 
Canada and the Pa = Mme. Antoinette 
Sterling’s Tour of Canada and the U. §. Mlle. 
Antoinette Trebelli’s Tour “ot South Africa. Mille. 
Aneaie a 's Second Tour of Canada and 
. S. Mr. Edward Hove's s Thi Tour of 
} and the U. ‘oli’s Tour of 
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usie Life. 


A ROMANCGE. 








H. SHERWOOD VINING. 


PROLOGUE. 

To all lovers of music and art, to all those who com- 
mend both fact and fancy, who find happiness in the 
“ Dream Life,” and those to whom hopes and aspirations 
are the real life and all other the dream, this little story 
ts submitted. 


PART 1.—ORGAN AND ORGANIST. 





Cuarpter I. 


E is a genius, I am convinced of 
it, and not only musical, but his very 
nature is music itself. 

These were the thoughts of Lilian 
Dayton, as she sat in the corner of a 
pew in the great stone church, pen- 
sive and lonely, listening to the 
organ strains, as the organist poured 
out his soul in sweet tones ; realizing 

how wonderful was the skill of the organist who produced 

them, she thought, ‘‘ He is a genius, and compels the soul 
of the organ to respond to his own.” 

The rich many colored rays of light from the handsome 
stained glass windows glorified the solemn interior, while 
the life embued musical voices of the organ, glorying in 
their freedom, swelled sweet and full through the church, 
filling her soul with that peace which is not of this world, 
but which passeth all understanding, and bringing to the 
saddened heart a feeling of resignation and content, while 
her spirit waxed stronger. - All her young life she had al- 
most worshipped art and artists, and the conclusion to 
which she had ,just come gave her great satisfaction, for 
she had become an inmate of the organist’s home; he was 
the son of her late guardian. Upon the recent death of 
Lilian’s father he assumed the responsibility, which he 
was well aware his father, had he lived, would have gladly 
fulfilled to the utmost of his ability, for the daughter of his 
most esteemed friend. Lilian lost her mother when quite 
young, and a few scarcely known relatives in a distant city 
were all upon whom she had any claim. 

Mr. Dayton was a fine painter and deeply absorbed in his 
art, and his little daughter Lilian had been his constant 
companion and a partaker in his every artistic experince in 
the striving for the highest ideals and an artistic develop- 
ment ; through that characteristic womanly sympathy and 
love which alone makes the earthly life endurable, and 
through a delicate, sensitive and susceptible nature, Lilian 
was able to comprehend his every phase of artistic being, 
and she devoted her life to him in that whole souled man- 
ner which was characteristic of her in everything that she 
did ; always cheerful and contented, she was ever a bright- 
ening presence, being his ‘‘ Sunshine,” as he loved to call 
her, until he was summoned to the fulfillment of all earthly 
promise in that world where possibilities become realities. 
It was then that Lilian, who had lived in almost absolute 
seclusion with her father, neither knowing nor desiring any 
other companionship, suddenly found herself in new scenes 
among comparative strangers. 

Winfred Haskell had lived alone with his widowed 
mother, devoting himself entirely to music, which so com- 
pletely absorbed him that he had made few acquaintances ; 
his artist’s soul was sensitive and shrinking, consequently 
he was reserved and even diffident, so that it cost him an 
effort to seek his young charge in her now desolate home, 
in order to escort her to his mother. ‘As he greeted her 
with the gently spoken words, ‘‘ 1 am your guardian,” all 
his manliness and quiet force of character were manifested 
in his bearing, for he evidently exerted much power of will 
to overcome natural diffidence, while his native kindliness 
was the more evident in his deep expressive eyes and the 
low tones of his voice, from his very powerlessness to give 
expression in words to all that moved him ; withal there 
was great magnetism in his presence, and all this was 
quickly perceived by the usually shy Lilian who felt her- 
self strangely drawn toward him ; with that perfect con- 
fidence which is rarely given, her whole heart went out to 
him, and with a strange feeling that he possessed what 
was essential to her very being she instinctively followed 
him into the parlor, instead of withdrawing immediately 
upon greeting him, as she had intended, excused by the 
newness of her sorrow ; as she offered her hand he frankly 








pressed it, but as if startled he quickly let it fall with that 
kindly but reserved, deep, inward look in his eyes so common 
to him. 

As he asked a few constrained but kindly meant ques- 
tions he discovered an open piano, and with a feeling of 
relief he seated himself before it as the most natural thing 
to do, and with an absent minded air he struck a few full, 
sweet chords, which served as a flowing accompaniment to 
his speech, which became most sympathetic and friendly ; 
Lilian in perfect appreciation of the sensitive musical na- 
ture, which could only perfectly express itself through 
musical tones, felt her own mind and soul expand, as she 
listened, while soul met soul in a strong undercurrent of 
feeling; Lilian’s intuitive conception of and sympathy 
with the artist’s soul prevented any consciousness of any- 
thing unusual. 

All arrangements for renting the house furnished for a 
term ot years had been satisfactorily completed, and 
Lilian had gathered together all her personal effects, so 
that she was soon ready for her departure; the distance 
from Yorktown to Cathedral City was short and the jour- 
ney uneventful ; Winfred was very thoughtfully attentive, 
and on arriving she was met with a warm and affectionate 
welcome by Mrs. Haskell, who was kind hearted and 
motherly. Lilian was glad to retire to her, room, as the 
evening was already spent, and she was affected by the 
novelty of her position in a strange household. Her room 
was a perfect dream in blue and gold, and she felt at home 
in it at once. The next morning Winfred accompanied her 
to church, where an impressive service was held, and in 
listening to the music of the organ she had come to the con- 
clusion with which this chapter of her life in the home of a 
musician opens. . 

In the afternoon of her first day in her new home Lilian 
was seated in the spacious drawing room with Mrs. Has- 
kell, when a flood of organ music from the music room 
filled the house, and Lilian, listening, could not give her 
mind to anything that Mrs. Haskell was saying to her, 
while as response to some general remark she broke out 
with : ‘‘ Oh, how beautiful!” 

Mrs. Haskell, smiling kindly as she noted her abstraction 
and listening attitude, said, ‘‘ You enjoy music, do you?” 
‘*Oh! I love it!” Lilian said impetuously. ‘‘ Then would 
not you like to go to the music room?” Mrs, Haskell 
asked, rising ; ‘‘ come, my dear.” 

Glancing around as they softly entered, Lilian found an 
ideal artist's realm ; the room was large and well lighted 
by windows on two sides, which opened upon piazzas ; the 
walls were frescoed in deep rich red ; the floor was of hard 
wood highly polished ; richly colored Turkish rugs were 
scattered about; the sides of the room were lined with 
book cases, which Lilian later discovered were filled with 
music and works upon music; tables were covered with 
music journals, scrap books of musical extracts and of pro- 
grams of concerts and operas. Busts of the great masters 


were scattered about on brackets, and portraits and me-’ 


dallions of well known celebrities, a St. Cecilia and the 
** Masters of Music” adorned the walls. The end of the 
room was entirely filled with a large pipe organ, a concert 
grand piano stood near, a desk stood near one window and 
comfortable chairs were scattered about in abundance. 
During the playing Mrs. Haskell was called away, and 
Lilian sat listening with heart, mind and soul, completely 
absorbed. As the last lingering chord died away Winfred 
turned toward Lilian, saying ina quiet way, ‘‘I felt your 
presence, although I did not hear you enter; you are a 
good listener, which always increases the enthusiasm.” 

“IT enjoy music, and I am glad if I did not disturb you ; 
how finely that andante from the fifth symphony sounded 
on the organ, and Mozart’s third symphony, the one in E 
flat, it is also one of my favorites. You were playing 
Mendelssohn's Consolation when I camein. I always won- 
der what the sorrow was that gave birth in the soul of the 
artist to that exquisite song of such sweet resignation and 
promise that ‘ sorrow is for the night, but joy cometh in the 
morning.’ Whata divine gift the power of musical crea- 
tion is, enabling the artist to give voice to suffering human- 
ity for all that stirs his inmost soul, echoes of that voice 
Divine only heard from within ! ” 

*** Only the musician,’" says the philosopher Schoepen- 
hauer, ‘listens to the voice of the Spirit of the Universe ;’ 
so you are familiar with music ; do you play?” 

‘* No, I have never been able to do more than learn the 
scales and the rudiments, which my mother taught me. 
After she died all my time was devoted to studying with 
papa the history of painting, sculpture and architecture, 
and reading biographies of artists; but I love music, and 
papa ”—with lowered voice and drooping eyelids—* never 
omitted an opportunity of hearing fine music, and "—bright- 
ening—‘‘ I always accompanied him to Symphony concerts 
and operas ; he said that he derived much inspiration from 
fine music, which might be called formal beauty animated 
with a spiritual life, just as architecture was aptly called 
‘ frozen music.’” 

“Yes, the beautiful symmetrical form in musical compo- 
sition embodies that ethereal intangible something we cal] 
the essence or spirit of music, that mystery which can never 
be solved in this world.” 

As he spoke in an absent minded manner, as if thinking 
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aloud, which was common with him, especially when 
speaking of music, Lilian drew near to the organ, observ- 
ing the stops, keys and pedals with genuine interest and an 
absorbed air which at once put Winfred at his ease, and he 
very naturally began to explain many things about that 
most noble and wonderfully complicated instrument. 

“I always wonder,” said Lilian, ‘‘ why the organ has 
three rows of keys.” : 

“* Because the organ is a union of several complete instru- 
ments. Each manual has its own soundboard, wind chest 
and stops. The middle manual or keyboard is for the great 
organ, the lower for the choir organ and the highest man- 
ual for the swell organ. Some large organs have two more 
manuals, one for the solo grgan and another for the echo 
organ. The pedal keys also have a separate wind chest, 
soundboard and pipes.” 

‘Are the stops the means of producing the effect of 
orchestral instruments?” Lilian asked. 

“Yes, such stops as the flute and oboe, for exampie. 
The foundation stops or diapasons, however, produce the 
normal tones of the keyboard and extend through the en- 
tire compass ; while the two diapason stops represent the 
whole organ, the others serve to give variety. Each stop 
is in effect an independent instrument; the complete stops 
have one or more pipes for each key on one of the manuals ; 
the incomplete stops do not extend through the entire com- 
pass. The pipes of one stop differ in pitch only ; those of 
different stops differing in tone quality.” 

‘‘T am so glad to have the explanation. I often hear 
the expression draw stop, and wonder just what is meant 
by it.” 

‘*The handle is called the draw stop ; it is the means of 
supplying the wind to a series of pipes, or cutting it off, as 
it is drawn in or out.” 

Just then Mrs. Haskell entered, saying, ‘‘ Are you two 
so interested in the organ that you pay no heed to the 
flight of time ? the twilight is fast deepening and supper 
awaits us.” She spoke very cheerfully, for in her kind heart 
she rejoiced to see that her son was being helped out of his 
natural reserve, and that their demure little charge was 
fast losing her bashfulness, 

‘« They will do each other good,” she thought, *‘ for Win- 
fred is thrown in upon kimself too much, and Lilian is al- 
together too quiet and serious for so young a girl; her 
father kept her too confined and too closely at study ; her 
forehead, which is almost as prominent as Winfred’s, and 
deep set eyes show unusual mental development. I know 
she can be as gay as other girls if she is brought out ; 
when she is amused and pleased at anything her eyes 
sparkle like diamonds, and her low, rippling laugh is very 
sweet and pleasing to hear.” 

While she made this mental criticism they all three passed 
into the pleasant dining room across the hall and seated 
themselves at the table. The bay windows on two sides 
of the room were filled with potted plants in profuse 
blcom, and fruit and flower pieces done in oil and water 
colors huug on the frescoed walls; the perfume of the 
flowers and the song of the birds which hung in the win- 
dows made the room very cheerful. ‘‘ How charming this 
room is,” said Lilian, ‘‘ how lovely the garden looks through 
the windows, like perfect pictures in their frames!” 

“I am glad it pleases you; and as for the garden, it is 
looking its best just now; the rain has made everything 
so fresh,” said Mrs. Haskell, while Winifred gave Lilian 
a gratified look. 

‘Winfred, pass Lilian some preserves; we prefer to 
dispense with the maid at supper and breakfast and have 
a cosy time to ourselves,” said Mrs. Haskell, and while 
they are having a little talk and disposing of the good 
things which are provided in abundance, we will take a 
look at them. 

Mrs. Haskeli is a noble looking lady with broad fore- 
head, over which silvery hair ripples, tempering its height 
and softening her intellectual face, which is very comely, 
and a mild, motherly look wins to her all hearts; her eyes 
are a soft brown, and her complexion is fair; she is aito- 
gether a very lovable lady, with a heart and soul brim full 
of poetry. Her son has her high, broad forehead and intel- 
lectual air, but there the resemblance ceases ; he is dark, 
with dark brown hair and deep set brown eyes, which can 
be very penetrating ; he is very dignified and manly for 
twenty-eight years, and though good looking 1s too manly 
to be called handsome ; a face that impresses strongly, 
and an expression that appeals with all its manliness and 
quiet force ; he is an artist through and through, with ail 
that accompanies the artist's temperament. Lilian is just 
sixteen, of medium height, flexible and graceful, and very 
sweet and winning ; a serious and dignified air makes her 
seem more reserved than need be, for on overcoming her 
natural bashful she becomes confidential and very charm- 
ing. She is fair, with light golden brown hair, very curly 
and abundant, and deep violet eyes, dark eyebrows, well 
rounded pink and white cheeks, and small, regular features ; 
she is very pretty, and her constantly changing expression 
makes her fascinating and bewitching. She has a warm, 
affectionate nature and a strong character to do and to 
bear. 

Supper over they adjourned to the drawing room, ard 
while Lilian was making ready to attend services in the 
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chapel Winfred seated himself at the piano, and the glori- 
ous, solemn strains of that grandest of all marches, the 
Funeral March from Beethoven's sonata, op. 26, filled the 
house. The lecture in the chapel was interesting and im- 
pressive. During the singing of the hymns, which Winfred 
accompanied, Lilian chanced to meet his eye, and already 
she had learned to feel contented and at home in strange 
surroundings when she met that glance, and Winfred was 
very glad to think that he could encounter that sympathetic 
look in his own home, across his table. The concluding 
voluntary was spontaneous and buoyant, with a ring in it 
never noticed before, as if the subtle spirit of the organ 
responded to what was passing in the soul of the player, 
ever before he was himself aware of that which stirred his 
soul to its depths. That sacred centre of his being, which 
he had always guarded so carefully, was invaded at last by 
a gentle spirit, which seemed to make itself at home there 
and henceforth must make his weal or woe. 

On the way home Winfred discussed some of the truths 
brought out during the service, concerning spiritual things, 
to which Lilian gladly responjed, for her father had accus- 
tomed her to think deeply and reverently on all spiritual 
subjects. 

The next morning Winfred was called away on business 
and Lilian spent some time with Mrs. Haskell in the li- 
brary, which was situated just across the hall from the 
drawing room ; she was interested in the large collection 
of books, and Mrs, Haskell told her to help herself to 
them freely ; she was attracted to a small cabinet book- 
case which Mrs. Haskell informed her contained a col- 
lection of her own writings, a small volume of poems, a 
scrap book collection of printed poems and essays which 
had been contributed to literary journals, some published 
stories, and several volumes of authors’ manuscript books 
in Russia leather. During the talk which followed Mrs. 
Haskell said, ‘You remind me very much of your mother 
when she was your age.” 

“ Did you know my mother?” asked Lilian. ‘I know 
papa and Mr. Haskell were great friends, but I did not 
know that you knew mamma,” 

‘Yes ; your mother and I were schoolmates. While we 
were yet schoolgirls we met our respective husbands, who 
also were college chums. I corresponded with your mother 
for years, and we were brought very near together by a 
kindred sorrow in our early married life—she was bereaved 
of her only son,who was nearly Winfred’s age, and I lost my 
dear daughter, who was just your age, my dear.” And 
the kind eyes filled with tears, while Lilian drew near to 
her with genuine sympathy expressed in her eyes and tones, 
though she could say little in words to comfort, and the 
tried hearts of bereaved mother and orphan child were 
closely united from that hour, 

‘‘And now, my child,” said Mrs. Haskell, ‘‘ you must feel 
perfectly at home and free to amuse yourself in your own 
way, while I busy myself with my household duties and 
literary obligations, for my publishers grow impatient. I 
want to say further that I should like to have you call me 
auntie, and look upon me as if I had really been your moth- 
er's sister instead of intimate friend.” 

‘*How kind you are, auntie,” said Lilian with a bright 
look and blush, which made Mrs, Haskell feel very happy ; 
she gave Lilian a kiss as she left the room to roam about 
the great house and garden as her tancy dictated. Lilian’s 
tour ended in the music room, and feeling fatigued with 
her romp in the garden with Rove, the great Newfound- 
land dog, she was glad to throw off her sun hat and curl 
up in a great easy chair with a book. She had selected 
fram the book-case Charles Auchester, and as she turned 
the fly leaf she found written in a clear, bold hand: ‘In 
this work the following persons’ characters are supposed to 
be mirrored ; one or two incidents of the lives of the real 
characters are woven into the romantic characters; but 
very little resemblance can be traced between them when 
takon as types of character: 

“Charles Auchester, as Joachim. 

** Julia Bennett, as Jenny Lind. 

* Aronach, as Se/ter (Mendelssohn's teacher). 

** Starweod Burney, as Sterndale Bennett. 

** Seraphael, as Mendelssohn. 

‘‘Charles Auchester was written by a young English 
woman—Elizabeth Shepherd—who desired to study music, 
but was prevented by her father. Berger is the French 
for Shepherd and her nom de plume.” 

She soon became completely absorbed in her reading and 
perfectly oblivious to everything. Meanwhile Winfred, 
who was off on his business trip, was continually haunted 
by a vision of bright questioning eyes, seeking information, 
which fell like refreshing dew upon a thirsting plant. He 

could not shake off an absent-mindedness, and it was with 
a feeling of relief that he was released from his business at 
last. 
On reaching home he gave quick, nervous glances 
around the garden before entering, as if seeking some 
object of whose whereabouts he was painfully uncertain. 
After some delay he entered the music-room, and there, 
almost buried in the great chair, with head deep in a book, 
he found the unsuspecting cause of his morning's abstrac- 
tion. Lilian, suddenly brought back by his entrance from 
the realm of the ideal to realities, jumped up with a startled 





and bewildered look, dropping the book as she exclaimed : 
‘‘Why, are you back, and am I late for dinner? How 
thoughtless I have been to forget the flight of time so com- 
pletely,” scarcely pausing totake breath. Winfred laughed, 
and looking at his watch said, ‘‘ You have just ten minutes 
to get ready.” ‘It is enough,” said Lilian, moving away, 
just as Winfred, who picked up the book, said, ‘‘ Well, how 
do you like Charles Auchester?” 

‘Oh, I am fascinated with ic,” Lilian said, looking 
back from the doorway ; ‘‘ what fine descriptions of music 
it contains!" so saying she hastened away. After dinner, 
hearing the strains of the organ, Lilian was irresistibly 
drawn to the music room, where she quietly seated herself, 
letting her soul float away on the waves of sound into a 
realm of spirit, whereby to commune with the self same in- 
spiring spirit which moved the soul of the performer. She 
thought that she had escaped observation, but it was not 
long before Winfred said without turning his head, ‘‘ How 
do you like this passage?” 

“I think it is very fine, but very mournful ; what is it 
from?” 

“‘ Gluck’s Orpheus, I have lost my Eurydice. Now I will 
play an organ sonata by Merkel.” 

Lilian listened with close attention, noting the masterful 
touch which coaxed such sweetness out of the organ and 
commanded such power. When he had finished he turned 
and sa‘d, smiling very pleasantly as he met her enwrapped 
expression, ‘‘ Well, would you like another organ talk?” 

“Oh, yes indeed, thank you ; something more about the 
stops, please.” 

‘An inexhaustible subject ; I scarcely know where to 
begin. Well, we have the classifications into foundation 
stops, mutation stops, compound and solo stops ; after gain- 
ing a familiarity with these and their characteristics, the 
combining of them, so as to obtain a proper contrast and 
balance of tone, is a life long study. To return to our 
classifications, the foundation stops give the normal tones 
of the keys—such stops as the diapason and trumpet, you 
know; then the stops which give the lower or higher 
octaves—such as the bourdon or double diapasons, and the 
fifteenth—are also classed as foundation stops. Mutation 
stops give a fifth or a third, or their octaves above the nor- 
mal pitch, The compound stops have several pipes for 
each key ; the series are called ranks and produce the third, 
fifth and octave of the tone ; these stops, the mixture, ses- 
quialtera and cornet are compound stops. The solo stops 
are the dulciana, flute, oboe, clarinet, krum horn and vox 
humana, for instance. The pedal organ stops are the 
double diapason, violene, flute, gamba and trombone. The 
pipes are all metal, except the flutes, diapasons and trom- 
bone of the pedal organ, which are wood. I will playa 
short passage on the different manuals with different com- 
binations, and you can gain some idea of the endless vari- 
ety of effects.” 

The illustrations that followed were perfect revelations to 
Lilian, who listened with interest and enthusiasm. A call 
to supper interrupted the playing. 

‘** You, too, paint pictures which reach the mind through 
the ear instead of the eye, but since you paint in tone col- 
ors, ever varying in quality and effect, such pictures possess 
life and feeling,” said Lilian to Winfred at the supper table, 
still full of her lesson in registration. 

On adjourning to the drawing room Winfred proposed a 
“treading sociable.” ‘‘The way we do,” he explained to 
Lilian, ‘‘is to read some book, and when any special pas- 
sage occurs of general interest we read it aloud. Mother 
generally takes the latest literary magazine and I a musi- 
cal journal, and we each exchange what interests us and 
gain in that way an enlargement of taste.” 

** How delightful!” said Lilian; ‘‘I will get my book, 
Charles Auchester.” 

** Don’t forget to be sociable with it,” said Winfred smil- 
ing, and soon all were comfortably seated around a centre 
table, and the cheerful drop light with its orange shade 
threw a glamor over the peaceful scene. 

“This is fine,” broke in Mrs. Haskell, after a while, and 
reading aloud, ‘ Poetry will warm one’s heart, science will 
enlarge his mind and contemplation will develop his imag- 
ination ; such a student will thrive.” 

“Yes,” said Winfred, ‘‘ all development must be many 
sided. Uniting the half truths alone gives us the perfect 
whole, and our ideal ever remains as far above us as we ap- 
proach it, for while the spirit of beauty is infinite our stand- 
ard is finite and ever capable of being elevated. I wil! 
read a fine passage from Carl Merz,” and he read clearly ina 
low voice and sweetly modulated tones a fine paragraph 
showing that music should convey both thought and sen- 
timent. 

‘* Yes,” Mrs. Haskell said, ‘‘ music as a means of expres- 
sion goes much deeper than language, which after all is ar- 
tificial and therefore very imperfect, while music is nature’s 
own mode of expression ; it is by the tones and inflections 
of our voice more than by the words we use that we ex- 
press our real selves. It is largely owing to its rhythmic 
flow that poetry expresses so much more than os 

“ There speaks the poet,” laughed Winfred. 


‘* Music in 
disciplining our emotions fulfills after all only a part of its 
function, so that some musicians are offended at the com- 
parison of music to a language, but it may be accepted as 


one of the half truths; and, on the other hand, it is its 
beauty of form, its rhythmic melody engrafted on rich 
harmonies, and more than all its inner ideal meaning, 
which words were never intended to express, that renders 
music immaterial and ideal. This is the reason why music 
is the most perfect type of art ; it can never lose its wonder 
and its mystery because it can never reveal its ultimate 
secret,” 

As they all returned to their books and their thoughts 
there was a silence ‘‘ whose music hath many variations.” 
Once more it was broken as Winfred said: ‘It is your 
turn, Lilian.” 

‘I was just thinking over the way Charles was made to 
study,” reading aloud in a pretty, unaffected manner a de- 
scription of how the youthful student was completely ab- 
stracted from everything that could divert his mind from 
his one absorbing art. ‘‘I would like to study like that ; I 
think it grand to be so absorbed in one’s life work ; and 
Aronach was right, though he may have seemed tyrannical; 
it was the only way to secure the concentration that is so 
necessary and is such a power in itself.” 

** Yes,” said Winfred in a deep tone, with an intent and 
appreciative glance at the youthful speaker, so attractive in 
her earnestness. Before parting for the night Winfred 
seated himself at the grand piatio that stood in the drawing 
room and played the Moonlight Sonata gloriously, in his 
inimitable manner, with a perfection of touch, oblivious to 
all else save the rich, soulful harmonies which he poured 
forth, wafting his listeners away with his spirit wheresoever 


it wended, without wish or effort. 
(To be continued.) 








Keva Stanhope 


LTHOUGH Keva Stanhope, the American 
dramatic singer, has had offers from several Conti- 
nental opera houses, notably one for Leipsic of six years 
and one for Strassburg for three years, Director Reimann, 
of the Wiirzburg Opera, having counseled her to study 
Wagner with Pauline Lucca, she wisely accepted this 
advice, 

When Pauline Lucca heard her for the first time she 
cried with delight: You have everything that is a voice!” 
Since then Keva Stanhope has appeared with unusual suc- 
cess in the part of Branhilde on the Lucca stage. Han- 
slick, whose unfortunate prejudice against Wagner is well 
known, heard by appointment Keva Stanhope sing the 
Todes Verkiindigung, and, contrary to expectation, the 
severe critic rose from his chair calling out ‘ Grossartig ! 
Herrlich!” Hanslick also volunteered the remark that 
“ this was the first time he had heard an American singer 
with a Wagner voice.” Director Fuchs, who heard her at 
the same time, wanted to engage Miss Stanhope for the 
Vienna opera, but of course, flattering though this must 
have been to the young singer, she prepared to follow the 
plan she had marked out and to remain for the present with 
Lucca. 

For an American singer Keva Stanhope has had the rare 
good fortune to have the highest encomiums of renowned 
critics. The testimony of Hanslick cannot be underrated, 
and Directors Jahn and Fuchs, the critic Hartmann, of 
Dresden, who pronounced her ‘‘phenomenal,” Marie Leh- 
mann, sister of Lilli, who told her that she was a great 
Wagner singer, and Lucca’s own opinion are authorities 
which give the right to believe in Keva Stanhope’s talents. 





The New Opera Ahasver.—Maestro Vanzo, the 
celebrated Milan musical director, has finished a new 
opera, Ahasver. The words are by the Marquis of Ivrea. 

Mascagni an Editor.—Mascagni has founded a 
journal at Cerignola, Sczenza e Diletto,in which he pub- 
lishes a series of articles on libretti, librettists and music 
critics. 

A New Opera for Munich.—The Munich Opera 
management has accepted the opera Zinnober for produc- 
tion in 1896. The music is by a young son of the well- 
known musical writer, Frederic von Hausegger. 

Frankfort.—Janie, a work in three acts, by Dalcroze, 
was given at Frankfort on the Main, and had a cool recep- 
tion. In spite of several succcessful musical effects, the 
sentimental libretto, as well as the sentimental music, offer 
little interest. The artists singing the principal parts did 
their work well. 

Saint-Saens’ Fredegonde.—Saint Saéns has fin- 
ished an operatic work by his friend, Erneste Guiraud, who 
died before he had accomplished the task. It will receive 
the title Fredegonde. It has four acts and five tableaux, 
and has been accepted by the Grand Opéra in Paris, where 
it will be given in November. 

A New Star Tenor.—Werner Alberti, a tenor, is 
making a great success for himself in Italy. He bas an 
engagement at the Lisbon House from December 
this year until April, 1896, at a monthly salary of 15,000 frs. 
in gold. He is considering an offer to go to Buenos Ayres 
to sing there from August, 1896, until December, with a 
monthly salary of 40,000 frs. Mr. Alberti sings during this 
and next month the part of Lohengrin in the cities of Padua 





and Venice. 
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PARTS. 
Gertinc TALKED AxouT. 

Whether to eat one’s cake or keep it, isa conundrum from which 

the “seventh age "’ only is free. 
HERE is much in student life here to make 
people sympathize, and much that is touching and 
pathetic. One phase, however, that no woman should im- 
pose upon her friends is the tearful plaint that she is being 
‘talked about,” when she only does this, simply does that 
and just does the other. 

“T was simply out dining with a friend of Bob’s;” ‘I 
was only at a restaurant after the theatre, and came right 
home ;” ‘I was just taking a little ride with a friend ;” 
‘« It’s just Charley, who comes to spend Sunday afternoons 
with me,” &c.; ‘‘ and here somebody has been and written 
home that I am acting very foolishly. I hear stories here 
about myself, and even my friends here are advising me to 
be a little more careful, when I only just simply,” &c. 

In the ‘‘ question and answer” column of a newspaper I 
once read this: ‘‘What shall I do with my hands; they get 
so red when I let them hang by my side?” and the answer 
was; ‘‘ Then don't let them hang by your side.” 

Well, it is just that way’ Inasmuch as people will talk 
when you only do thus and so, then you must not do so and 
so, that’s all, if—you mind being talked abput. When cer- 
tain things are certain as winter, summer, &c., the only 
thing to do is to dodge the seasons if you cannot endure 
them. 

Again, without being cruel or severe, it is perfectly just 
that it should be so. It is the protection of careful people, 
and it creates a premium on careful conduct. If the girl 
who does everything she takes a notion to do escapes com- 
ment, where is the reward for the girl who sacrifices rides 
and drives and moonlight walks and téte-a-tétes for the 
sake of keeping on terms with her conscience, and through 
consideration for tongues? 

Besides, those who talk do not know the ‘ simply” and 
*-only” part of it; and°when you explain, of course you are 
expected to defend yourself, so your explanation goes for 
nothing, naturally. Those who tell about such things are 
not serious ; they do not reflect, they like to surprise their 
friends ; they like to have something to make a tea table 
interesting, just as you would if a tea ‘able instead of a. 
piano were your plaything for the present. 

People who see you at out-of-the-way places, in out-of- 
the-way circumstances, do not know and do not care that 
Charley is a friend of the family, or that your feeling for 
the party with whom you were supping was purely platonic. 
’Pon my word, your best friends cannot testify to it ; for, 
alackaday ! you cannot testify to it yourself. Women are 
every day unexpectedly falling in love with men whom 
they have mocked or disliked and who have been only 
‘* friends.” No one can prove a mental alibi. 

Lovers are at sea in regard to each other, and married 
people of many years’ standing often provide strange sur- 
prises. How can common and indifferent people vouch for 
your freedom from all blame! When impressions become 
reasonable things, and feelings of the human heart logical 
and consistent, then people may begin to count on them- 
selves, friends can commence to count upon them, and 
enemies may be convinced by words, 

Till then the only one thing to do is to avoid even the ap- 
pearance of evil and to be able to prove a physical alibi for 
all occasions, 

‘* Then must I live like a nun or a monk,” you say, ‘‘ just 
because I am a student ?” 

Just what you must do, my dear, if — you mind being 
talked about. You cannot have your cake and eat it, and 
there is no sense in blaming others for the ache either. 

** Cannot we do both?” you say. 

It seems not, for, see, you are in tears over the experi- 
ment. 

‘* Well, just let them talk!” say others. 
care what they do say !” 

That will not do for an American woman. America has 
been too well born, too well brought up, to sell its reputa- 
tion for asong, you know. We of our country of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln and our Pilgrim Mothers, the pioneers of 


‘* I just don’t 





principle, must feel the noblesse oblige of our heredity, and 
care much whether that reputation is going up or down on 
our account. 

It is not because it is Paris that this condition exists. If 
you came from Dakota to New York to study, and Dakota 
people with big tongues and small hearts, visiting in New 
York, should bappen to find you in taverns, in theatres, in 
hotel parlors and on ferryboats with unknown companions, 
even in our land of the free you could not hope to escape. 
Nor should you. 

You complain that it is the Americans who do the talk- 
ing. Why, certainly. The French do notcare. They do 
not know how to regard you. They lay everything to your 
foreign habits, and don’t bother. Of course it is the Amer- 
icans who notice. Thatis to be expected. And even when 
they are not malicious it is to be expected that they tell 
what they see. 

The best friend that an American student, married or. 
single, ever had cannot go into that student’s private 
room in Paris and find there the scent of havanas, the 
stubbs of cigarettes, without having the blow-like feeling 
come, ‘‘Is it a father, is it a brother, is ita dearer one 
yet than all other?” No matter how well known, no mat- 
ter how good the woman may be believed to be, no matter 
how strong the sense of championship, no human can help 
that strange little sad cloud. 

When married it is ten times worse, for then a hot throb 
of indignation is added for the injustice being done some- 
body, no matter how,‘‘ innocent " the entertainment. 

If single, good taste should prevent such things ; if mar- 
ried, a woman owes it to the man whose name she bears, 
whose property she wears, to give up the side shows. 

There is no sympathy due the married woman who vol- 
untarily chooses the student life with lonely hours and 
then seeks to while them away with love loafers—tramps 
in the love road loafing about trying to get something for 
nothing, to get without giving, and to use the ‘‘ hand- 
outs” from other men's cupboards because they are too 
lazy, too cowardly or too old seedy to earn it for them- 
selves. 

No good, nice, up-and-down, worth-while man will visit 
unprotected students, married or single, in their private 
rooms in Paris, no matter how much opportunity they get. 

** I'd be a fool not to take what was offered me!” he 
says. Spoken like the sneak that he is, and he knows it. 

If you cannot endure lonely hours, do not leave home 
and friends and ‘‘ give up all for Art's sake.” You cannot 
have your cake and eat it. It requires lots of sacrifice to 
be areal nice person in this world, and no one needs to 
practice it more than the musical student in Paris who does 
not wish to get talked about. 





A very sad affair was the death from heart disease in a 
musical studio here of Miss Mary Troup, of New York. Of 
course that it happened in a studio had nothing more to do 
with the work there than if dancing, skating or running had 
brought on the attack. 

It seems that the young singer, who had been studying a 
little over a year with M. Giraudet, had made such marked 
progress that she was considered by her professor to be 
ready for a hearing by M. Carvalho, director of the Opéra 
Comique. To further prepare the way, some particular 
friends of M. Carvalho were invited to be present at a re- 
hearsal by M. Giraudet’s class in his school, where Miss 
Troup would sing airs from Lackmé and Philémon et Bau- 
cis as test pieces. 

Naturally the entire class was stimulated by the pres- 
ence of the visitors. It was just about noon when Miss 
Troup finished the air from Philémon et Baucis with her 
customary grace and charm, and stepped from the platform 
without evidence of nervousness. Passing directly to her 
professor, and giving him her hand in return for his kind, 
encouraging remarks on her performance, he noticed that 
she turned pale and she uttered brokenly : 

‘** Oh, maitre, j’ai en bien peur!” 

Calling his wife, a sweet sympathetic woman, who is like 
a sister to the pupils of the school and was particularly 
fond of the young American, both sought to tranquilize her 
with reassuring words. Seeing her nervousness continue, 
however, Madame Giraudet led her to an adjoining room 
and sent for medical assistance, while a lady doctor who 
happened to be in the company applied the usual restora- 
tives for the hysteria which followed. 

M. Giraudet continued to speak with the musicians of 
the girl’s talents and the prospects of her coming hearing, 
when his wife suddenly entered in great excitement, bid- 
ding him come at once to the bedside of Miss Troup, whose 
face already bore tokens of the fatal change. Doctors and 
nurse were with her, and the minutest care of affectionate 
friends surrounded her in the last few moments. Probably 
no more sincere or heartfelt tears could have fallen in her 
own country than were shed in the little French family to 
whom she had so endeared herself by her amiable qualities 
and gifts. 

Miss Troup had been a pupil of Mr. H. W. Green, of 
New York, with whom M. Giraudet has had pleasant cor- 
respondence, speaking of the pupil’s progress and the 
excellent methods which had preceded his own, enabling 
him to go forward without any undoing. Without great 





volume, her voice was clear and brilliant and of remark- 
able purity. 

Among other pupils of M- Giraudet are Miss Enmima 
Hosford, a teacher from Boston, a girl of great intelligence 
and good voice ; Miss Louise St. John Westerveit, also a 
pupil of Mr. H. W. Green, a high soprano of good quality 
and excellent method; Miss Lewandowski, of Chicago; 
Miss Alice Morgan, of Denver; Miss Jessie M. Dominique, 
now in the Opéra Comique here; Miss Stevenson ; the 
Misses Thatcher, of Chicago; Mrs. Kemp and her sister 
Mrs. Kent, of New York; Miss Kennedy, a pupil of Mme. 
Yateman’s school, where M. Giraudet is also professor, 
one of the greatest beauties to be seen, and a Mrs. Sten- 
ken, of New York, who sings very well. 

A girl with bewitching talents, dramatic and vocal, is Miss 
Lalla Miranda, who is herefrom Australia. Her father was 
Spanish, her mother English ; she was born in Melbourne 
and has always had strong instincts for everything Ameri- 
can. She has been heresix months a pupil of Mme, Renée 
Richard, and if she keeps on as she has begun will form a 
bright star in that teacher’s crown. When at arecent con- 
cert of Mme. Richard she madea sensation with her ‘‘ new 
ways,” people all round whispered *‘ She’s an American.” 
‘* Voila encore une Americaine!” But she is not, as you 
see. 

Of other pupils of Madame Richard’s school are Miss 
Lazine and Miss Hoyt, of New York ; Miss Demitrenko, a 
Russian, a‘fine contralto ; Mile. Pascal, now at the Opéra 
Comique ; Sigrid Hallgrin, a Swede, engaged at Stockholm ; 
M. Fynguert, at Odessa and Mme. Ville Seart, engaged at 
Rouen. 

M. Juliani’s closing concert was eagerly looked forward 
to by Americans, for in it were many interesting artists 
and several very interesting American pupils. 

To begin with, there was your great favorite, the tenor 
Wm. Lavin, whom you would not know, so open, large and 
free has become his style—so artistic his singing. It is 
seldom that a pupil is so free to do himself full justice as 
Mr. Lavin was this afternoon. He seemed to enjoy every 
note he sang, and his good humor was contagious. He 
had an immense success. What a Wa/ther he would be 
for the Meistersingers! He sang an air from La Juive, by 
Halévy, and the duo from |’Africaine with a Mme. Tcedor, 
also a Juliani pupil, who is engaged at the ThéAtre Royal 
at Brussels, His singing of the Juive aria was the more 
praiseworthy that he has never heard the opera. 

Then there was charming Alma Garrigue, cousin of 
your Miss Alice Garrigue, who is winning such merited 
praise as the successor of Mme. Cappiani in New York. 
Miss Garrigue studied with Lilli Lehmann a few months 
and has imbibed many musicianly ideas. She is light, 
graceful and pretty to look at, and sang an air from Lo- 
hengrin to the entire satisfaction of Juliani, which is saying 
much. 

Miss Rose Stelle, too, won much applause in a Hamlet 
air. She has improved immensely since coming to Paris. 
In fact, her voice does not sound at all asit did. Miss 
Robinson sang Pourquoi from Lakmé and the Juliette 
waltz in charming style, and a Miss Durfee was to have 
sung Bemberg’s Nymphes et Sylvaines, but had a slight 
cold and did not. Dr. Rykert sang a Romeo et Juliette 
duo with Mme. Toedor in a wonderfully sympathetic tenor. 

In addition were a duo from Hamlet by Mile. France 
and M. Franke, a beautiful baritone ; a Sigurd duo by M. 
Franke and Mile. Lafitte, a good singer; Si tu m’armais 
and Stances to Sapho, Mile. Fébrer, daughter of Dr. 
Fébrer, of New Orleans ; Air de Benvenuto Cellini, air from 
Freischiitz, serenade from Romeo et Juliette; Les Perles 
d’Or, by Thomé, and other interesting numbers. Mr. 
Jancey, of I’Odéon, recited poems 1n his artistic fashion, 
adding dignity and charm to the performance. 

Other Americans interested in the Juliani school are 
Mme. McMillan, from St. Louis; Miss Weber, Miss Lane, 
Miss Brice, Miss Withers and Mr. Peters, a tenor from 
Chicago. M. Juliani is a great friend of Mr. Henry 
Vignaux, secretary of the United States Embassy here, 
and often sings at the charming concerts which that gen- 
tleman gives at his home in Clamart. A Mlle. Tonnot, 
member of the school, a French girl, has the honor of 
speaking the best English of any French girl in Paris. It 
is impossible to distinguish her accent from an American’s, 
a featI have never before seer—or heard, rather—accom- 
plished. She is a most immensely fascinating little bru- 
nette, moreover bright, dainty, birdlike, a perfect dresser, 
and excessively fond of Americans. I could wish my 
young countrymen no greater treat than acquaintance 
with Mile. Tonnot when she visits America. Visiting her 
this week is a Miss Weaver, of Bradford, Pa., a society 
girl, pupil of Marchesi, who has a pretty voice, and only 
regrets that so much of her time has gone in the dance, 
the tennis ground and the picnic at home. 

Mr. Ludovic Breitner is a piano concert artist of whom 
mention has frequently been made in these columns for his 
own superior playing and on account of interesting 
pupils. 

Mr, Courtlandt Palmer is a pupil of Mr. Breitner, having 
studied with hir: five years, Madame Moreau is also one 
of his talented representatives; also Miss Frothingham, 
of Boston ; Miss Baels, of Boston ; the Misses Minor, whose 
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talent has been spoken of ; Mile. de Montozon, Mr. Stevens 
and Mme, O'Connor. He now speaks highly of the talents 
and industry of a young Detroit musician, Miss Lillian 
Apel, who has been a correspondent of Tue Musicar 
Courter at Vienna for some years. 

Mr. Breitner has just signed an engagement for a tournée 
in Germany next fall, where he is very well liked. He is 
a pupil of Lisztand Rubinstein. Among his treasures is 
the last composition written by Rubinstein, the 113th, and 
dedicated to him—a concerto for piano and orchestra. He 
finds America much indebted to the Germans for their 
musical training. The pupils who come to him from 
America, trained by Germans, are always well prepared. 

In speaking of Miss Marie Parcello, who gave a success- 
ful concert here under high-toned patronage, I forgot to 
mention that she was solo contralto at St. Mary the 
Virgin Church, on Forty-second street, New York, and met 
with a painful accident which compelled her to give up the 
position. She was ill for a long time, and it was to benefit 
her health that she came abroad. She has sung at recep- 
tions in London with success in the past two weeks. Her 
friends in New York will be glad to hear of her. 

I see that Miss Nora M. Green, of 420 Fifth avenue, in- 
tends opening a permanent summer schools in Paris next 
summer, bringing a large class with her. More anon. 

I wish that someone would come over here and open a 
big summer home for musical student down near that God- 
filled forest of Fontainebleau. Air like wine, inspiration, 
calm, nature at its best and richest—what a place to retire 
and digest a winter’s study, and store vigor and soul for a 
future campaign! Buildings and food and everything can 
be had down there for a song ; French peasantry in all its 
picturesqueness and but a couple of hours from Paris. 
Girls are so at sea as to what to do with their summers, 
and many of them waste lots of money floating about. Let 
somebody take them to the Forest and meet God, Art and 
Nature in one, with History for a drop curtain. 

How M. ALexanpre GUILMANT Frets Asout Mr. CLARENCE 
Eppy's Visir to Europe. 
{Extract from a private letter from the celebrated French organist.] 

‘I do not know if you are informed that my friend, Mr. 
Clarence Eddy, the celebrated Chicago organist, is soon to 
visit Paris and that I hope to have the great pleasure of 
having him come to my home at Meudon. 

This visit of a great American organist to Europe will 
be good fortune for all organ amateurs, for he is an admirable 
virtuoso and possesses an immense répertoire. I do not 
believe that there is a serious organ cumposition which he 
does not know. We French well remember the magnifi- 
cent concerts which he gave at the Trocadero in 1889, and 
which produced a profound impression. 

‘ As for myself, I propose to make a veritable féte of re- 
ception for the devoted friend who aided me so efficiently 
in my American tournée. I have received from him testi- 
monials of his devoted affection which I can never forget. 

‘* Eddy is a great organist and a noble character whom 
I appreciate in the highest degree. 

** ALEXANDRE GUILMANT.” 

** Meudon, France. 

In this line of thought it is delightful to record the 
splendid programs of French music being played to-day in 
America by organisis who have been Guilmant’s students 
in Paris. Notably those of Mr. Wm. C. Carl, Mr. G. Waring 
Stebbins, of New York, and Mr. Alfred Pennington, of 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Here for instance is the seventh organ recital of Mr. 
Stebbins, embracing writings by MM. de la Tombelle, 
Dallier, Salomé, Widor, Saint-Saéns, Dubois, Rousseau ; 
and a*‘ sixth” devoted wholly to the works of his master 
Guilmant, including the new fifth sonata in C minor. 

THe CONSERVATOIRE. 

The Conservatoire competitions are in full swing, and 
the gentle soul of M. Ambroise Thomas is being held at its 
tightest tension by the finesse of judgment, the capturing 
of shades of superiorities that, averaged, are to decide the 
fates of so many young artists. 

Yesterday was the decision for the Grand Prix de Rome, 
the poem being, as has been here before stated, Clarisse 
Harlowe, by M, Edouard Noél, the concurrents six, among 
whom were pupils of MM. Dubois and Massenet. The 
contest was excessively close, the session long and taxing, 
the trial severe. M. Thomas cannot keep his chair while 
speaking about it, but rises and moves about ; flames in 
his great deep eyes, his nervous, slender fingers lacing nerv- 
ously. The first prize was accorded to M. Letorey, pupil 
of M. Th. Dubois, and second to M. d’Ollonne, pupil of 
Massenet. 

Fifteen pupils have been admitted to competition for 
opera study, eight of whom were pupils of M. Giraudet, the 
rest of M. Melchissédec. 

For the men’s class in piano Rubinstein’s Fourth Con- 
certo will be the test piece; the Allegro de Concert, of 
Chopia, has been spe for the women’s trial, and for the 
preparatory cl rto in A flat by Hummel. For 





violin, finished, is re be a concerto by Vieuxtemps, and for 
preparatory the eighteenth concerto by Kreutzer ; for vio- 
loncello, first concerto of Davidoff, and for harp, first con- 


certo of Parish-Alvars. 
By the way, interesting developments in regard to the 





harp are to be expected through the invention of that 
never tiring music scientist, M. Gustave Lyon, head of the 
house of Pleyel, Wolff & Cie. All about it later on. 

Jeanne Franko before returning to the States played at 
Salle Pleyel to a select company of some twenty people, 
artist friends, among whom were Mrs. R. Jennings, an es- 
timable musicians’ friend, an English lady, tall, dignifiedand 
whole souled, who entertains royally and loves good music. 
Did you know that M. Gustav Hollander, the Berlin con- 
certmeister, was acousin of Jeanne Franko? 

Xaviére, by M. Th Dubois, has been read for the Opéra 
Comique. 

Music For THE OCCASION. 


God Save the Queen and Vive Henri IV., with Tzigane 
music, at the féte for the marriage of Princess Helene, of 
France, and the Duc d’Aosta, of Italy, in England. 

Marche Nuptiale from Romeo et Juliette, Hymne a 
Sainte Cecile, Panis Angelicus by César Franck, fragments 
of Saint-Saéns Noél, and the Tannhaiuser March for the 
wedding of the Comte Hélie de Durfort and Mlle. de Cara- 
man in Paris. 

The Dies Irae with wailing chants at the anniversary 
mass for poor M. Carnot; and at one of the theatres le 
Peré la} Victoire, introduced in commemoration with won- 
derful effect. 

Touching and beautiful music at Saint Pierre de Chaillot, 
where a grand mass was celebrated for the repose of the 
soul of Alboni, the Italian singer. M. Ch. Zieger, the 
mourning husband, was surrounded by a band of faithful 
friends, among them M. Ambroise Thomas, Mme. Austin 
Lee, M. and Mme. Kinen, La Princesse Matilde and her 
ladies of honor, Comtesse de Franqueville, Comte de Belgi- 
ojoso, Marquis de Genzano and many musicians and artists. 

French writers complain that the music which helped to 
celebrate the Kiel fétes was ‘‘slow and melancholy,” 
wholly lacking in the enthusiasm and eclat of the French 
music on such occasions. 

A special mass was given yesterday celebrating the 
patriotic féte of the Canadian French colony here. M. 
Hector Fabre, commissaire of Canada, and Dr. Edward 
Desjardins were present, and Father Prévost delivered the 
sermon. A reception followed at the home.of Mr. Fabre, 
where agreeable music was also heard. 

In the Masson Memoirs this morning it reads that Napo- 
leon never spoke good French ; that he could not pro- 
nounce the French ‘‘u,” which he always made “ou.” 

It is perfectly idiotic that ‘‘can’t, can’t, can’t” about 
French sounds. There is no French sound that anybody 
cannot say if taught properly to say it. If Napoleon had 
known the Yersins, he would not have needed three les- 
sons by the phono-rhythmic system to have said u and o 
and oiand au, as no one can say them who “‘ picks them up” 
and say they cannot be learned. The conservatism in 
studying French badly is the strongest conservatism that 
exists, and the most pig headed. 

Nothing but Faust and Tiannhauser at the Opéra here. 
Offenbach’s operette Périchole has had its fortieth anniver- 
sary. The composer Lacome is traveling in Spain getting 
material for lectures for next season. He has written a 
charming Aragonaise besides. Think of Loie Fuller danc- 
ing into Scotland! And still people say, ‘‘ There is no 
room at the top!” Miss Fuller is a familiar figure at all 
the American concertsin Paris. I do not know whether 
she loves music or has an object in it, but there she always 
is. She wears funny, large hats like mushroom tops, 
which become her piquant face. 

A son of Mrs. Karst, the St. Louis singer, who is in 
Paris studying with Marchisi, is one of the brightest 
scholars in the French Lycée, a few steps from his parents’ 
home, where he is studying. Yesterday he received a 
prize in fencing and was presented with a fine sword. He 
is very clever in language, is now struggling with French- 
Latin, stands very high in his class, has won several prizes 
on good conduct and his portrait is in the honor-case of the 
Lycée Salon. 

Talking about American singers coming to Paris for 
influence, Mrs. Karst says : 

‘* My Lord! half of them might as well come over here, 
sit on acurbstone, turn round and go back and say they 
have been to Paris, for all the good their teachers do 
them !” 

The Lamoureux concerts are to commence October 13. 
Many new and interesting feasts are being prepared by 
this excellent chef, and I believe he intends giving special 
representations in special theatres. 

A harp Louis XVI. by Chftelain, left as a legacy by 
General Mellinet, was received legally this week in the 


Musée of the Conservatoire. 
Fannizg Epcar THomas, 





It Was Out of Tune.—A Western paper relates that a 
farmer conversing pleasantly with his family twok up a 
violin and played an air, then went into the next room and 
blew out his brains. 

Heinrich Schnecker Sails. — Heinrich Schnecker left 
last week on the Paris to spend several weeks in London, 
Vienna and Ischl. Mr. Schnecker will return in the au- 


tumn. 


Nita Carritte. 

LLE, NITA CARRITTE, whose portrait we 
present this week, is a young operatic soprano who, 
although American by birth, has won her principal laurels 
in Europe. She has just returned to New York after a 
most successful tour as prima donna of the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company in the English provinces, and was seen the other 
afternoon at her family residence 103 East Fifteenth street, 
in her pretty drawing room filled with bric-d-brac and 
flowers, where she chatted for a while of her position and 


Mille. Carritte has an 5 axtromely attractive personality, 
intelligent, vivacious and sympathetic. Her last success 
has been made as Carmen, a rdle for which nature has pre- 
eminently fitted her, while she has a face and figure adapted 
toa score of other parts. Born in Halifax, of anold English 
family on her father’s side, her mother being French the 
singer has numerous physical characteristics of the Latin 
blood—dark eyes which can flash many dramatic things, 
a pale clear coloring, the smooth oval contour and a charm- 
ing mobility of expression. She talks extremely well, with 
variety and interest, and is the owner of a magnetic smile. 
In figure she is about the height of Calvé, not exactly slight 
but well rounded, and with a graceful and pliant carriage. 

‘* I will tell you frankly,” she said, ‘‘ to begin with, that I 
did not at first take my art as seriously as I might have 
done ; and, you see, when first I went to Paris to study it 
was not necessary for me to sing in public. I drifted into 
it. because my capacity was pointed out to me by promi- 
nent masters, among others Gounod and Massenet, and the 
fascination was irresistible. I accepted offers which I liked, 
incidentally, but did not really concentrate myself on the 
operatic stage. Now, however, I have made up my mind 
to keep the ground I have won, and go forward if possible. 
I have developed an enthusiasm for my art and the life 
and could not be happy away from it. 

** I went to Paris first to finish my education and then 
began vocal study with Mme. Lagrange. Later I studied 
with Marchesi. While with Lagrange Gounod heard me 
sing and suggested to me the stage. I had appeared at 
some prominent concerts and sung socially in the homes of 
some of the best musicians in Paris, who all encouraged 
me voluntarily. Just at this time Gounod wrote in a letter 
to a friend, who was also a friend of mine, his opinion of 
my voice and ability. It was shown to me, and I prized it 
so much, because it was written of his own volition, un- 
sought, that I afterward asked him to copy it on a card 
which I might retain in my own possession. Here it is: 

‘Gounod writes : ‘ Mile. Nita Carretti possesses a charm- 
ing voice, charming execution and a charming nature. She 
is the favorite pupil of Mme. Lagrange, and has sung sev- 
eral selections for me from Faust and Romeo, and I can 
well judge of her intelligence from the charming manner 
in which she has followed my advice.’ 

** Of course this delighted me very much, and, as all 
Paris was very kind to me, my reputation traveled across 
the Channel. Sir Augustus Harris made a special visit to 
Paris to hear me, and after a Sunday afternoon concert, in 
which I sang, engaged me at once for England. I made 
my first appearance in opera at Covent Garden as Michaela 
in 1890. Yes, quite a dazzling appearance for a débutante, 
was itnot? But I had excellent success. I repeated this one 
réle to the end of the season, and then Sir Augustus Har- 
ris, who was president at the time of the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company, placed me there, where I sang the principal 
prima donna réles of grand opera. 

‘‘While with the Carl Rosa Company D’Oyly Carte 
made mean excellent offer, which I accepted, to replace 
Esther Palliser in The Gondoliers. My engagement was 
for fifteen months, and I returned to France. 

‘It was then that I went to Marchesi and also applied 
myself seriously to the study of acting under Pluque, to 
languages, dancing and everything else which might help 
me in an operatic career. I studied closely a répertoire 
of thirty works, in which I am fully at home. My early 
appearance in England had shown me the experience I 
needed, and I determined to supply every deficiency.” 

Among a hundred relics and mementoes, scraps of music, 
testimonials of friendship and admiration inscribed by 
celebrities in an album treasured by Mlle. Carritte, the 
longest is a cadenza signed ‘J. Massenet.” ‘ Yes,” she 
said, ‘‘ that was written for me by Massenet to introduce at 
the close of the gavot in Manon. Sibyl Sanderson did not - 
sing the gavot here, but there is place for a brilliant 
cadenza, and this one is charming, and of course I am very 
proud of it.” 

Mlle.Carritte’s voice is what the Frenchcall ‘‘fortelegére,” 
dramatic in quality, but with coloratura power. ‘‘ The dra- 
matic breadth,” she said, *‘is a growth and increases every 
day. My voice was lighter at first, and I sang Michaela 
when I should not have thought of sustaining a réle lying 
inthe register of Carmen. Because of my appearance and 
a temperamental aptitude for the part, Carmen was urged 
upon me, and while I hesitated at first I afterward discov- 
ered that it has only aided the development of my mezzo 

soprano range, while in no bigr interfering with the brill- 
eet or facility of the upper.” 


Carmen was Mile. Carritte’s significant success in Eng- 





land. Her engagement of last season with the Carl Rosa 
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Company closed exactly three weeks ago, and as a successor 
to Zélie de Lussan the new Carmen was everywhere cor- 
dially received. The following notice, clipped from the 
Edinburgh News of May 12 last, embodies most concisely 
the general British verdict on her impersonation of this 
role: 

“ A magnificent performance. ‘This was the opinion last 
night in the Lyceum Theatre at the close of Carmen. 
* * * Mr. Hedmondt had fresh inspiration with a new 
heroine. Mlle. Nita Carritte has not been seen here before 
as Carmen. Her performance wasalmost flawless. The 
woman she portrays is the right South-blooded kind, beauti- 
ful, fascinating, heartless and changeable as lightning in 
her moods. As a singer Mlle. Carritte should be another 
triumph for the Carl Rosa Company. Her voice is delight- 
fully liquid and pure, and with such music as she had last 
night, where the composer never obscures the vocal details 
by organized noises in the orchestra, her singing was thor- 
oughly a treat.” 

In the London and Paris salons Mile. Carritte is a great 
favorite, and much of the interval between her recovery 
and her last engagement with the Carl Rosa Company was 
given to social engagements when not given to study. She 
also paid a brief visit to America. She is a pet artist of the 
ex-Queen Isabella of Spain, and has sung frequently at the 
Palace de Castile; on the Avenue de Kleber, in Paris. She 
has also sung at the Rothschilds, in London and Paris 
both ; at soirées in the homes of Gounod, Massenet and 
other Paris celebrities ; in London during a season at the 
Duchess of Newcastle’s, Lady Brassey's, Lady Goldsmith's 
and numerous other homes of artistic and socially promi- 
nent women, and has everywhere made friends. 

‘*T have now an offer for next season,” she said, ‘* from 
the Carl Rosa Company again. I am off to Saratoga, and 
within three weeks must decide. The offer is good, and I 
shall accept it unless something particularly attractive 
turns up here before. If anything suitable did present 
itself in America I should be tempted to take it, because 
my mother and family are here, and I should enjoy remain- 
ing with them. But I shall not sacrifice my career, I 
shall accept engagements and keep in my chosen field, 
wherever that may happen to locate itself, and not as in 
the beginning consider contracts only when, how and 
where it happened to please my fancy. 

‘ Yes,” concluded the singer, a look of fixed resolution 
flashing from her handsome eyes, and the attractive smile 
flickering round her lips at parting, ‘I mean to work 
henceforward. I shall let nothing interfere with my pro- 
fession.” 








Dresden Letter. 
DRESDEN, June 28, 1895. 
NTON RUBINSTEIN’S opera, The Demon, 
A was very warmly received when brought out here for 
the first time on June 1 in the Royal Opera House. Many 
an one in the public wished this musical event might have 
occurred a year sooner, when the great pianist was still 
among us, and when certainly no one would have rejoiced 
more at it than the composer himself, whose vain, life-long 
dream it was to be recognized as a first-rate composer. 
This dream of his, alas! never was realized, although his 
memory as one of the very few great pianists and musical 
poets will live eternally. 
To enter upon a criticism of the work before the readers 
of THe Musica Courisr is useless, as probably most of 
them are familiar with it, the opera being, indeed, no 
newly born child (composed about 1874), though Dresden 
has been so late in producing it. 
- The music on the whole is very fine, but let me confess 
it openly, to me at least, too good-natured for the fantas- 
tical, beautiful subject of Lermantoff’s poem, which has 
undergone a rather rough treatment by the writer of the 
opera book. The national dances—the scene is laid in 
Grusia in Caucasus—the many fine songs and choruses, and 
partly also the orchestration, which is rather old-fashioned 
—all of this is highly enjoyable; but ah! so lengthy at 
times and so undramatically spun out. Is there anyone in 
the world who could explain to me why a man of Rubin- 
stein’s passionate, fiery temperament was not more success- 
ful as a writer of operas? In The Demon there is a thor- 
ough lack of dramatic strength ; the opera actually fades 
away in a gentle manner when 7amara—the demon’s prey 
—is taken by the angels up to her heavenly home, where 
his love shall no more disturb the peace of her virginal 
mind, And still just such a work—a demon's love for an 
innocent girl, whom he, against her own will, keeps spell- 
bound under his fascinating, magnetic, attractive power— 
one fancies would have made the stuff for a very effective 
dramatic treatment, amply providing the composer with 
enough of material for the most passionate outpouring of 
musical sentiment. 

The Dresden audience, however, seemed by no means 
disappointed, for their enthusiasm on the first night per- 
formance was frantic, the singers as well as Schuch being 
called and recalled to receive their thanks. 

Perran, who took the title part, was more of a good 
singer than ademon. Miss Bossenberger as Tamara, was 
likewise a highly acceptable songstress, though of rather 
poor histrionic abilities. Authes looked very pretty as the 


princely lover and sang, of course, very well. Miss von 
Chavanne beautifully represented the Ange/, and so on. 
The work was magnificently put upon the stage. 

Some days later the Nibelungen cyclus began. The 
comparison between the two operatic composers, Wagner 
and Rubinstein, did not turn out to the latter’s advantage. 
After having, like the writer of these lines, attended 
scarcely any Wagner performances at all during the whole 
winter, this cyclus was to me what food is to the hungry. 
The richness and fullness of musical expression, the per- 
fect oneness of artistic impulse, passion fire and outward 
form, the absolute mastership of technical material, the 
dramatic stress, all this and more, how elevating for the 
mind and how richly compensating for all vain efforts of 
human endeavor, especially in the operatic line of which 
we have heard so many proofs lately! Mr. Schuch was the 
master conductor for the whole cyclus. 

Auber’s charming opera Des Teufels Autheil, given on 
May 28, proved to be a drawing card for the Court Opera 
House. The work has ever since been on the repertory 
once or twice a week, attracting large audiences. Miss 
Wedekind is a most charming Car/o Broschi ; she achieved 
a colossal success, fully deserved. One has the impression 
that the young lady nowherein the world feels better at home 
than on thestage—‘‘ wie der Fisch im Wasser,” the Germans 
say—so brisk, so fresh, so full of life and vigor, not to 
speak of her silvery voice and true musical conception. 

The next opera performance I witnessed was a Tann- 
hiiuser representation under Court Conductor’s Hagen’s 
baton. It lacked the spirit of Schuch’s inspiring lead, 
though the soloists were the same as usual—Gudehus, 
Tannhduser ; Malten, Elizabeth; Perron, Wolfram ; Wit- 
lich, Venus, &c. 

Not enough of praise can be given to our own Terese 
Malten for her Wagner parts, and the real, true artistic en- 
thusiasm with which she carries her hearers away. One 
should wish her to take the Venus part too. Mrs, Wit- 
lich in the réle looks beautiful as a picture, but she is as an 
actress so sleepy and indifferent that she certainly never 
captivated a Zannhduser for days and months, I should 
say scarcely for hours. 

The opera season closed on June 23, with Haydn's 
charming little opera Der Apotheker (Lo Speziale, composed 
1762), which on June 22 had its first hearing in Dresden 
after its having been revised and re-arranged for the 
modern stage by Dr. Hirschfeld, of Vienna. The book 
is almost too simple to be enjoyable, but the real 
Haydn-like lovely music compensates for the thread of 
the over-childish story. The work under Schuch’s direc- 
tion was very warmly received, and will probably make its 
run over all the principal stages as a remedy for over- 
charged compositions such as Strauss’ Guntram or Wein- 
gartner’s work, or those of their musical relatives who have 
outgrown Haydn's heavenly innocence and unconscious- 
ness. The singers Scheidemantel, Erl and Miss Wedekind 
covered themselves with glory. The orchestra was mar- 
velous. 

After the close of the opera season Dresden is getting 
rather empty. Everybody who is somebody hastens away 
into the country, to the mountains or tothe seaside, to 
enjoy theirsummer vacations. The opera season will begin 
again in August. 

The news that single copies of THz Musicat Courter 
can now be obtained in Dresden at H. Back’s, Prager- 
strasse 12, has been greeted with great acclamation. The 
interest in this paper here is always increasing. 

A. INGMAN. 





Anna Lankow of New York. 

OME newspaper criticisms from Frankfort on the 
Main have reached here with the particulars of Anna 
Lankow's pupil Alma Webster-Powell’s appearances in the 
réle of the Queen of Night in Mozart’s opera, The 
Magic Flute. Her studies in New York for the coloratura 
style have been crowned with success, which must be 

pleasant for the pupil as well as for the teacher. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung says: 

To those who see in this réle nothing but a coloratura part with the 
highest possible notes, the highest a composer ever wrote for the 
human voice, Alma Webster-Powell gave the utmost satisfaction ; 
she ited the di d like glitter of the st ti in the d 
and third octave not only pure but without any apparent efforts. 

The General Anzeiger states that : 

For a first trial it was a remarkable artistic success. Alma 
Powell has for this most dangerous of all coloratura rOles two points 
in her favor over many of her rivals; they are a rare, strong and 
ringing quality and a volubility of tone even in the regions of the 
everlasting snows, which helps to overcome the technical vocal dif- 
ficulties. 

From the Frankfurter Nachrichien : 

Alma Powell, a young American, brings to the stage the best rec- 
ommendations; she makes a brilliant stage appearance. But not in 
this alone does she achieve merit, as she has much art and vocal 
method. 

From the Frankfort correspondent of the Berliner 
Courier, June 19: 

Alma Webster-Powell, a pupil of Fraa Anna Lankow, in New 
York, made her début as the Queen of Night.. The lady is of fine 
appearance, and seems to have much artistic feeling. Her voice is of 
a surprising volubility, and her coloraturas are of great beauty. 
Frau Anna Lankow has been remarkably successful in placing the 
voice, and all her pupils show a surprising improvement after a 











course of study with this teacher. 





Going to Milan to Study. 


EFORE I leave the city to. avoid the burning 

summer heat I have a suggestion to make to those 

who may be contemplating going to Milan in the autumn 
to study singing... 

A student from the States generally arrives in Italy in 
great ignorance of the language and customs of the country. 
He naturally feels helpless and lost amid his strange sur- 
roundings, and has an inclination to attach aimself to the 
first stable object of information. While making his ac- 
quaintance he must call forth his self-reliance, and look 
before he leaps. With necessary caution he can direct his 
steps to his objective point, but misplaced confidence will 
effectually blindfold him, and he will be passively led in 
an opposite direction. 

Milan is the most popular centre for studying singing in 
Italy. Representatives of all countries are here. but the 
great majority seem to be Americans and English. 

Lamperti, Don Giovanni, Buzzi, with others—men of the 
past generation, whose integrity and intensity for their art 
have given Milan her prestige—have kept the eyes of the 
musical world well centred on her gates to see who goes 
out to win fame and fortune. There has been a goodly 
number that have won glory for themselves and their 
teachers. There are still many that enter, but few that 
find the exit that leads to success. This must be the result 
of what takes place within. 

Singing to-day is being generally taught for the “ greed 
of gain,” rather than for the promotion of theart. The 
profession of teaching has become very popular, its advo- 
cates too numerous. One can adjust the mask very easily 
and practice good deception with few brains. 

There are indeed few who have given their energies, 
or devoted much time to studying the subject, before 
they began to use their pupils for hospital practice. The 
majority teach as they have sung, never getting beyond 
themselves ; those without voices—instrumentalists, con- 
ductors of orchestra, teachers of action, and perhaps scene 
shifters— teach according to their respective ideals. The 
matter of making an analysis of the subject is to them thor- 
oughly superficial, but there is not one of them sufficiently 
intelligent to handle so difficult and complicated a subject. 

They cover their ignorance by strategem, weaving 
mysterious cobwebs of musical vagaries into which drop 
English pounds and American dollars, until financial dis- 
tress raises the mark and discloses the reality to the poor 
individuals who have crossed the ocean to have their voices 
ruined. Exactly this fraud we find in America, so it is 
useless to travel 4,000 miles unless one can leave that 
behind. I have witnessed many who have nibbled at the 
baited hooks of these anglers, losing voices, money and 
perhaps character. 

However, there is no reason for despair, for the honest, 
genuine ‘‘ maestro di canto” still lives. They are easily 
named and remembered ; the list is not a long one. Let 
us hope it is with them your pathway lies. Do not wait 
until your arrival before you make your choice, for you will 
be lost in a cloud of recommendations, difficult to extricate 
yourself from, drawing you into shallow water. Go with 
plans definitely made, and keep youself free from the 
trials and tribulations of others. Be also thoroughly con- 
vinced that your talent is sufficient to warrant the trip, for 
the best of teachers are no magicians and cannot reap 
where nature has not sown. 

Many go there to ‘‘ finish off.” Believe me, you will find 
this term misapplied, and a long process—a beginning from 
the beginning. This suggests the matter of expense. 
From one to three years is the average period required 
to maintain the school, with daily lessons, depending, of 
course, on circumstances—how advanced the person is and 
to what heights he aspires. After the difficulties of placing 
the voice are overcome, learning a répertoire and meeting 
the demands of the artist consume time and study. Bear 
in mind, also, the first year or two in the theatre is still 
included in the school, for you will be obliged to sing with- 
out salary in Italy until your name and ability become 
known and sought after. One should be well prepared for 
this, to get advantage of a liberal education and not be 
crippled for want of means, perhaps at a most critical time, 
when your success calls for further study. 

Milan holds good inducements for operatic students. 
There are some of the best interpreters of Italy located 
here, to whom come the greatest artists on the Continent ; 
the theatres give good performances at very cheap prices, 
the cost of living is reasonable, and a general musical at- 
mosphere abounds everywhere. 

As regards the present regiment of ‘‘ squatters,” as they 
term each other, there are few justified in making music 
their vocation (woe to him who tries ordinary means of 
persuasion !), and if we rely on them te fill our theatres, 
opera is not destined to be intensely popular, even at 
reduced prices. So, all ye who have voices, there are 
vacant places for you all, and enough glory to satisfy the 
most ambitious; but beware of the quicksands ; they dis- 
guise themselves in many forms and always lie along the 
paths of those that seek to make a name. 

It is for your interests I speak of their existence, 

G, E. D. 
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The Cord Stretching Office of the 
Palatal Muscles. 





‘* A New Discovery.” 
HE coming lines are not intended to mark out 
the discovery itself—that will be reserved for the 
next article—but to indicate the sharply defined boundary 
between the new and the old, between the modern advances 
in strict physiological knowledge of voice and its wonderful 
value in application and the utterly non-physiological, em- 
pirical and uncertain notions of what is commonly called 
the Old Italian School. 

For several years before the full discovery was made the 
writer had become convinced that the contraction of the 
muscles which extend downward from the soft palate (rear 
roof of the mouth) to the Adam's apple, or larynx, had a 
remarkable, an almost decisive, influence upon both the 
pitch and the quality of the voice. So unmistakable was 
this power, so instantaneous and remarkable was the im- 
provement of tone and extension of range when the pupil 
had learned voluntarily to contract these muscles, that he 
devised many exercises to give eusy control over them. 
He even wrote thirteen correspondence lessons upon the 
principle guessed at, and received almost incredible re- 
ports. In sober truth, the English language was exhausted 
to find adequate words of praise. Some were so pathetic 
and overwhelming that he did not dare place them upon 
his circulars. : 

The practices were right ; the principle, guessed at, was 
wrong. 

All the vocal literature of five languages was scoured to 
find a surer explanation. To adopt the more convenient, 
though, I fear, iess convincing ego, I, John Howard, pro- 
cured all the works that could be found which related to 
the Italian school. By one of the remakable chances which 
have attended me I learned that Teschner had recently 
died and that his whole library was forsale. His entire 
life had been spent in collecting, from antiqurian libraries 
and from private sources, all the writings of these old 
Italian maestri, even down to Porposa. 

Never will be forgotten the sensation of triumphant joy 
which overcame me when the original works of both Tosi 
and Mancini were placed in my hands! Reflect, dear 
reader, upon the vast enthusiasm which must have ani- 
mated the blatant hosts of foreign devotees to the old 
Italian school to allow an American to capture these price- 
less works (as they must have been considered)—an 
American, a necessarily illiterate, unmusical and voiceless 
American! Months had elapsed since the catalogue was 
issued. 

As Tosi had been translated into English (the work is still 
procurable from Edgar A. Werner, West Twenty-third street, 
New York), and as the translation had been criticised as 
being unfair, I translated it myself, as also Mancini, though 
I procured also a French copy of the latter work, presented 
by me to my good friend Frederick W. Root, of Chicago. 

The English translation is as fair as a strict matching of 
each and every Italian work with a corresponding English 
synonym can possibly be. 

But what was found in either work concerning the 
palatal muscles? Will it be believed that they were not 
mentioned? That is the refractory, or, as Emerson says, 
the recalcitrant fact. Let anyone who has access to these 
works disprove it by a single live of quotation. Were 
there other writers of this date? None of the slightest 
value. Bertoletti’s and Vallera’s works were procured ; 
also almost numberless sheets of notes, valued by Tesch- 
ner, I have understood, because they were marked by their 
composers, Porposa and others; but even these marks 
over meaningless runs and passages were so insignificant 
that the whole mess went into the rubbish barrel, it was 
so cumbrous and so much in the way. Exultant thanks 
will be given to anyone who can cite a single physiological 
precept or exercise more than three-fourths of a century 
extant. Marks and Agricola quoted from these two 
authors, but never in a physiological regard. 

It is only 120 years since Mancini wrote ; about 160 since 
Tosi. What folly to need traditions from such recent 
periods! Bennati, who wrote in 1832-33, this same now 
dying century, was a pupil of one of the later Italian mas- 
ters of the castrate period, Paccheorotti, of whom was 
written that ‘‘his voice was so beautiful that when he 
had begun a tone the only wish was that he would never 
check or change it.” How utterly unreasonable to suppose 
that our almost contemporaneous writers concealed tradi- 
tions that they possessed and inflicted on their readers 
their own views and their conclusions from the laryngo- 
scopic examinations of such modern voices as Sonntag’s, 
Rubini's, Lablache and David! Bennati did not even hint 
at his private possession of a single tradition bequeathed to 
him by the castrate, Paccheorotti. Is it not the utterest of 


tinutterable presumptions, if not deceits, for these latter 
day billboard boasters of private traditions to interfere 
with our honest attempts to make our science, art and liv- 
ing profession a little more respectable ? 

Was there anything of earlier date? I read this from 
the fourth century in the translated words of Angelini Buo- 
tempi: ‘The Pupils in the Roman School [Rémishen 





Schule] were compelled to practice daily one hour in 
difficult intonations ; one hour in trill practice ; one hour 
in rapid passages ; one hour in literature of music; one 
hour in forming taste—all this in the presence of a master 
and before a mirror to avoid all kinds of grimaces [pro- 
nounced grima’ces] and unskillful movement of muscles, 
either in wrinkling the forehead or blinking the eyebrows 
or distorting the mouth. <A// this was the business of the 
morning | 

‘*In the afternoon one-half hour was given tothe study of 
‘Schalles’ (waves) ; one-half hour to simple counterpoint ; 
one-half hour to rules of composition, given by a master; 
one-half hour to literature, and the rest of the day to clavier 
playing and the preparation of motettes, psalms and other 
music suitable to the pupils’ talent. Besides this they were 
often allowed to go to the portia Angelica to sing against 
the echo in order to detect their peculiar faults in the 
answers.” 

So writes Zamminer, the translator ; but I cannot find a 
female name in his pages, and must conclude that only 
boys went through this frightful drill even at that early 
date, fifteen centuries ago! When we remember that, 
fourteen centuries later, Mancini, in describing the vocal 
organs called the wind-pipe an artery, the physiological 
value of the third century teaching will become vividly ap- 
parent—and Mancini wrote only 120 years ago. Men have 
lived as long and longer, and yet we are in need of tradi- 
tions ! 

No one could affirm that the old Italians had a method of 
strictness and infallible results, unless the anatomists of 
that day and the physiologists had discovered the action 
of the vocal parts. We have seen that Mancini knew ab- 
solutely nothing thereof; but what did the professional 
anatomists and physiologists, whose names have come 
down to us with lustre, know of this particular subject? It 
cannot be discovered that any one of them, even 120 years 
ago, gave the matter any especial attention. Liskovins, 
just a century ago, wrote a little work, of which I have been 
in possession. He makes some shrewd guesses, but did not 
suspect the essential truths. Haller, forty years before 
the same period, went so far astray, even in his words 
about respiration, as to declare that he had seen the dia- 
pragm rise in the bodies of animals upon contraction. 
Nothing especial can be found in his many immense vol- 
umes, all written in Latin, upon the vocal action of the 
throat. His special studies were the diaphragm, the re- 
productory organs and the arteries. Zinn, in 1755, made 
great advances in the knowledge of the eye, but said little 
about the voice. 

Giant strides were made during the following ninety 
years, Luschka and Henle wrote somewhere in the fifth 
decade of this departing century. The writer believes that 
no diagrams or descriptions can even now be found which 
will exceed in beauty and accuracy those of this noble pair. 
At eighty years of age, with his full day occupied in dis- 
sections of the three or four cadavers always under exam- 
ination in his private dissecting room, Henle’s admiring stud- 
ents gave him a dinner of such liberal proportions that at its 
close they took him home in a droschka—so one of the 
guests told me personally. For once Homer nodded and 
slept ! 

At about the same time arose two German writers who 
devoted themselves to the study of the voice, Harless and 
Merkel. They studied and experimented enormously. 
The former gave great attention also to hearing and sight, 
and still in the department of voice he actually anticipated 
the stroboscope experiments of Oertel, though the latter 
appears to have claimed the discovery. 

Perhaps the readers will be interested to know what the 
stroboscopic process is. It is the use of a mirror made to 
vibrate so nearly at the same rate as the vocal chords that 
the latter will appear to sway so slowly that the movements 
may be actually seen one by one, and be criticized—a won- 
derful invention ! 

But although Harless sacrificed so large a part and 
Merkel the whole of his life, neither of them had the right 
conditions to discover the secret of the artistic singing 
voice, for there was but one means of full success, It did 
not occur to them to gain personal control over each sepa- 
rate muscular agent. and then to make the actual trial of 
dismissing or intensifying first one and then another, and 
later one group and then another, meanwhile giving others 
in daily lessons the same voluntary power, and observing 
the comparative changes in their own voices and the voices 
of others. This is not guessing, but actually knowing be- 
yond the chance of error. 

So here, after this rambling but not altogether imperti- 
nent digression, return will be made to the soft palate, to 
the action of its muscles upon the vocal chords. But the 
fuller elucidation of this most valuable discovery, which 
the writer distinctly claims as wholly his own, must await 
another issue of THe MusicaL Courier. 

* Joun Howarp, 


$21 West Fifty-ninth street, New York city. 





Innes’ Band.—The Innes Band gave two entertainments 
at Lincoln Park, in Indianapolis, last week. War and 
Peace and A Day At the World’s Fair are the attractions 


on the programs. 





Wagner’s Debt to the Creek Drama. 
(Continued.) 
HE attempt to found in modern times a national 
drama that will bein any sense a counterpart of that of 
ancient Athens cannot be otherwise than futile. The times 
have changed, conditions have changed, and the relations of 
men and nations are different. In the Athenian state, es- 
pecially during the time of Pericles, the whole spirit of the 
age was summed up in the word art. It was the grand 
national and universal topic of interest. Art was the one 
great reality to the Greek mind. In Rome this gave way 
to the desire for empire and the passion for civil govern- 
ment. Rome had no glorious art age. During the middle 
ages religious and federal chivalry was the one great 
reality. These have all been replaced in modern times by 
social problems. Economic struggle and the relations of 
man to man and nation to nation are the all-absorbing 
topics. Art is relegated to a secondary position, 
and must develop itself apart. It must be fos- 
tered like a hothouse plant. In Athens, on the other 
hand, art grew up naturally. It found a congenial and 
fertile soil. It became one of the component parts of 
Athenian civilization. Under these conditions the drama 
was developed fully and freely, and by the natural course 
of events it became a national institution. But it was easier 
for this to occur*in a civilization that was confined to a 
single state in a small peninsula than in the widely diffused 
civilization of modern times, embracing, as it does, so many 
nations, and in which one country borrows so freely from 
another. Modern civilization is too heterogeneous as com- 
pared with the homogeneity of that of Athens. 

Wagner's national drama, instead of being a free and 
Spontaneous growth, is factitious. It is the result of a 
deliberate and studied effort of one individual, and national 
art does not grow in so mechanical a manner. Wagner 
surely reflects the national characteristics in his music, but 
only in the same way as many others among the German 
musicians. As to the establishment of a distinctively Ger- 
man drama, he himself recognized the futility of the at- 
tempt, and so acknowledged it in his speech at the laying 
of the corner-stone of the Bayreuth Opera House. 

The second characteristic of the Greek tragedy that very 
strongly impressed Wagner was the use of myths. The 
entire range of Greek drama, with but one or two excep- 
tions, was mythological in its subject matter. To the 
Greek mind the only material that was worthy of repre- 
sentation in their great religious art spectacle was some 
event selected from the lives of their gods and deified 
heroes. The propriety of this in a national drama appealed 
to Wagner with especial force. During his early studies, 
when his art ideas were in a state of incubation, the value 
of the myth as a medium of expression suddenly burst upon 
him like a revelation. Hesaysconcerning it: ‘‘ [t was then 
that I found my deliverance as an artist, and obtained the 
most certain faith in the future of art.” 

He arrived at his belief in the appropriateness of the 
myth first on account of ifs artistic fitness. The ideality 
of the myth most naturally linked itself with the ideality 
of music.- Music, the most imaginative of the arts, the fur- 
thest removed from the ordinary commonplace of life, 
should associate itself with the most nearly allied themes. 
There has always been in man’s nature an innate craving 
for idealism. In Greece this craving was satisfied by the 
drama. In modern times, however, the drama is given 
over to realism, and our love of idealism finds its satisfac- 
tion in music, revealed in its highest type especially in the 
music of Beethoven, and Wagner said that the ‘‘ natural 
correspondent of the music of Beethoven he had found in 
the myth.” : 

Furthermore, in the myth he found a type of the univer- 
sal. He wished to build a drama that, like that of the 
Greeks and also that of Shakespeare, would be typical of uni- 
versal ideas that would endure for ages. To Wagner the 
historical lacked universality of interest. In history man 
is bound and fettered by a thousand conventionalities, 
rarely acting according to his true nature, but ever nar- 
rowed by the necessities of a stilted and local civilization. 
In the myth, on the other hand, we have the man of free © 
impulse, unhampered by the chains of a crystallized civiliza- 
tion, but acting according to his own individual nature, 
and, by reason of his remoteness from modern associations 
and customs, capable of receiving an idealistic touch that. 
would appear absurd in a being amenable to the social 
laws and usages of any recent age. As has often been said, 
the highest manifestation of spiritual perfection is in the 
jdeal. The highest manifestation of physical perfection is 
inthe type. The highest manifestation of genius is in the 
realization of spiritual and physical perfection in the ideal- 
ized type. A®schylus and Sophocles accomplished this in 
many of their characters. Wagner purposed to do the 
same thing in his dramas. Indeed, he believed that in the 
mingling of the most ideal of arts—music—with the ideal- 
ized type as exemplified in the myth, there would result the 
most perfect manifestation of artistic genius that the world 
had ever seen. Underneath Wagner's dramas there is a 
deep philosophical purpose. He wished them to be more 
than simply reproductions of ancient beings moving about 
on the stage. He wished them to be symbolical of ideas 
and truth, universal and permanent. As the characters of 
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Greek tragedy reflected the religious and philosophical 
ideas of ancient times, so he would present in realized and 
tangible shape the aspirations of to-day. Wagner allowed 
this idea to take such complete and absolute possession of 
him, that in his last drama—Parsifal—his characters are 
little more than animated abstract ideas. The uni- 
versal is always liable to become impersonal, and 
universal truth must be somewhat in the nature 
of an abstraction. To give these truths bodily 
form, and at the same time invest them with a 
human and sympathetic personality, is a difficult matter. 
Wagner's mind was so profoundly philosophical that he 
could clearly draw the line between philosophy and drama, 
and consequently his iater dramas became a sort of school 
of philosophy. He became intensely absorbed in the phil- 
osophical system of Schopenhauer, and was seized with 
the idea of giving visible utterance to this upon the stage. 
But there is little time during a play for an audience to 
give much attention to the philosophical interpretation of a 
drama. ‘The symbolical significance of the characters will 
not be observed so quickly as their emotional and romantic 
actions. The success of a drama will depend more on the 
predominance of these latter elements. Not but that the 
Greek dramas are profoundly philosophical; they have 
been the wonder of the ages in this respect. But the 
Greek poets were philosophical in a half unconscious and 
unintentional sort of way. They did not set to work 
with a deliberate intention of formulating a complete 
phitosophical system in drama form,as did Wagner. The 
success of their works was primarily from very different 
causes. It remained for later thinkers to study out their 
" metaphysical teachings. The danger in attempting to in- 
corporate a philosophical system in drama form is that the 
drama will become a mere abstraction, devoid of all per- 
sonal interest and human sympathy. For this reason the 
later dramas of Wagner have become the cause of an end- 
less amount of discussion, both in deciphering their meta- 
physics and in the determination of their proper rank as 
works of art. 








Mme. Carvalho Dead. 
Paris, July 10. 

ME. MARIE CARVALHO-MIOLAN, the cele- 
M brated soprano, died to-day in Dieppe. Marie 
Caroline Felix-Miolan was born in Marseilles in 1827, and 
in 1847 took the first prize for singing in the Conservatory of 
Music. She made her début in the Opéra Comique in 1849, 
and in 1858 married Leon Carvaille, otherwise Carvalho, 
who was then a singer in that theatre. She subsequently 
was of great assistance to her husband in the financial diffi- 
culties into which he fell as the manager of the Theatre 
Lyrique. 

In 1860 she was engaged for the season in the Italian 
Opera House, London, and in November, 1868, she was 
engaged for the Paris Opéra House at a salary, it is said, 
of 60,000 frs. ($12,000) a year, with four months’ vacation. 
There she made her début in the role of Marguerite in 
The Huguenots, which réle was her creation, and played in 
Faust, Hamlet and other operas. She subsequently was 
very successful in concerts in Nice and Marseilles, and 
returned to the Paris Opera House in 1875, where'she re- 
sumed with brilliant success her various réles, notably that 
of /sadelle in Robert le Diable. 

Leon Carvalho, her husband, has been a manager for 
forty years. To him Gounod owed his introduction to 
fame, for Carvalho was the first to produce that great com- 
poser’s Faust, Mireille and Romeo. He was director of the 
Opéra Comique when in 1837 fire caused a great loss of life 


there. 





Januschowsky in Bayreuth.— Before her de- 
parture from Europe Mme. Januschowsky made arrange- 
ments with Mme. Wagner to sing in Bayreuth next sum- 
mer. She will sing the leading dramatic parts only. 
During the winter she will sing in some of the largest 
European opera houses. 


Kaiser in a New Role. 
BERLIN, June, 27, 1895. 
HE Emperor imitates Frederick the Great, as 
the most remarkable of his ancestors. Before going 
to Kiel His Majesty had already organized at Sans Souci a 
great flute concert in the same lines exactly that had been 
laid down by the victor of Rossbach. 

On this occasion the Kaiser appeared dressed as an aide- 
de-camp of Frederick the Great, wearing, of course, the his- 
toric wig, as did the majority of the invited guests, among 
whom were the prominent painters and military officers of 
Berlin. 

When Professor Menzel, the well-known battle scene 
painter, entered he was greatly surprised at what he saw, 
for in the invitation addressed to him the style of dress was 
carefully concealed from him. The Emperer at once 
addressed himself to the newcomer with a profound 
obeisance and began to read some verses of his own com- 
position with great verve. 

Everyone was delighted with this new departure, which 
I hear is to be a monthly feature at the court. His 


Majesty has devoted himself to learning the flute, with a 
view to figuring as a soloist thereupon. The court is ina 
fever of excitement over the innovation. 
Here is the poem in question : 
“Der Maler Menzel angekommen”, 
Hat heut’ die Thorwacht rapportirt, 
Wir haben den Bericht vernommen 
Und sind auf’s Héchste enchantirt, 
Denn wohl geziemt’s uns, den zu ehren. 
Der, wie es manniglich bekannt, 
Von Preussens Kénig, Preussens Herren 
Uns Bilder gab mit Meisterhand. 
So geistverwandt, so zeitverstindig, 
Von héchster Kiinstlerkraft geweiht, 
Dass sie urkraftig und lebendig 
Noch strahlen werden fernster Zeit. 
In Tagen noch, wo flach das Leben 
Sich hinschleppt, aller Kfihnheit bar, 
Wird Menzel’s Griffel uns erheben, 
Denn Heldengrésse stellt er dar. 
Und wie for seinem sichren Blicke 
Lebendig die Vergangenheit 
Neu auferstand, schau er zurticke 
Heut auf entschwund’ne Herrlichkeit !— 
Im Reifrock, Puderhaar und Spitzen 
Erblick er manche Schéne hier, 
Und wie die Feuer—Augen blitzen 
Manch wohlbezopftem Offizier. 
Betracht’ er’s nur, er soll gestehen, 
Wie es so flimmert, prangt und strahit, 
Es ist ein Bild woh! anzusehen. 
Den schénsten gleich die er gemahlit ; 
Ja, schau zuriick, gewaltiger Meister. 
Zu dieser Zeiten Zauberglanz, 
Zu dieser Zeit der Heldengeister. 
Die dir gebracht den ersten Kranz! 
Du hast sie lie bevoll umfangen 
Im ersten Drange Deiner Kraft, 
Wie hohe Werke Dir gelangen. 
Hier wurzelt Deine Meisterschaft, 
Da Greis, in volister Mannesstarke 
Erhalt Dich Gott uns manches Jahr, 
Und gieb uns neue Jugendwerke, 
Umrauscht von Pr Kini 
* * * * . 
So thut Euch Euer Konig schatzen 
Mein Meister Menzel, lieb und werth 
—Ich habe nichts hinzuzusetzen— 
Nun schauet selbst, wie er Euch ehrt. 


—LEuropean Herald. 











Georgine von Januschowsky. 

HIS well-known dramatic soprano of the Im- 
T perial Opera House from Vienna arrived last week, 
per steamer St. Louis, to arrange some private business in 
this country and is expected to return to Europe beginning 
of the fall to fill a number of engagements in Berlin, Ham- 
burg and St. Petersburg, having offers from all these 
places to sing in Wagner’s Trilogy, Tristan and Isolde and 
Beethoven's Fidelio. During her stay in this country 
Mme. von Januschowsky will be heard in a number of 
Wagner festivals which Anton Seidl gives at Brighton 
Beach this month and in August. She will make her début 


on the 28d of this month, when she will sing the part of 
Brinnfilde in the first act of the Walkiire and a scene from 


the Gétterdammerung. 





Sibyl Sanderson Explains. 
IBYL SANDERSON has given a formal inter- 


view for publication in reply to rumors concerning 
herself and Antonio. Terry, of New York. She said, in ex- 
planation of her recent illness and the suit of the Paris 
Opéra for damages : 

‘* T had become too Parisianized to feel altogether at my 
ease in my Own country. Houses and railroad cars are 
kept too hot in America. I fell a victim to the system and 
caught a fearful cold. If I could have stayed quietly at 
home to take care of myself, I’ should soon have got well, 
but going about from town to town, exposed to heat, to 
cold, to the draughts of theatres, I fell ill, and at Boston 
was obliged to leave my companions and return to Europe. 
At London I consulted several physicians, who forbade me 
me to sing before I was completely restored. 

**I hoped, however, thanks to the regimen I was follow- 


ing, to have been able to resume my work at the Paris 


Opéra in June. I oughtto have sung in Thais. Unfor- 
tunately, in June I was not in a fit state to sing. 

**I immediately informed Directors Gailhard and Ber- 
trand, expressing my regret and sending them the certifi- 
cates of my English doctors. Those gentlemen deemed 
the certificates insufficient proof, and requested me to come 
to Paris to be examined by their doctor. The request 
reached me very late, because they wrote to me first at my 
old address, which I left two years ago ; then they wrote to 
Avenue Malakoff, but my hotel is shut, for my mother and 
sisters are away. MM. Bertrand and Gailhard knew my 
London address, however. I never hid myself while I was 
there any more than in Paris. 

‘« Now we have got as far as writs and summons. I am 
very sorry, for I never had to complain of mydirectors. A 
medical examination took place this morning. I hope MM. 
Bertrand and Gailhard will no longer doubt my good will 
and good faith.” 

Miss Sanderson was asked about her reported attempt at 
suicide. 

“That is infamous!” she replied. ‘‘ How can people 
have invented anything so abominable! That day I had 
been to Covent Garden. I was in excellent spirits and 
had never thought of dying, yet they came and aroused 
my sister to ask for information. 

** The calumnies that have been spread abroad lately are 
beyond belief. They have even gone so far as to say that 
I dared not come to Paris because I could not show myself 
for reasons too delicate for me to state. Well, I am here ; 
people can see me. I'll show myself on the Place de 
l'Opera if they like. But what in the world have I done to 
make people talk so much of me, and above all with so 
much malevolence ? 

‘*My mother was at Baden-Baden very ill when, on 
opening a newspaper, she saw an announcement of my soi 
disant suicide. Imagine her fright ! 

** At the end of a week I shall go to Homburg to rejoin 
my mother and complete my convalescence. Afterward I 
hope to finish my engagement here, for I trust that the 
difficulty with the Opéra will be quickly arranged, and I 
sincerely hope also that people will in future take a little 
less interest in me.”—Sunday World. 








Carrodus Dead.— London, July 13, 1895.—The 
violinist Carrodus died from apoplexy. at Hampstead 
to-day. He performed at the Covent Garden Theatre 
yesterday.— Herald. 

A New Opera.—Juan Valera’s Pepita Jimenez has 
been made into an opera, the music by Sefior Albeniz, 
which will be brought out at Barcelona in October. When 
Valera retired lately from his post as Ambassador to Vi- 
enna, Emperor Francis Joseph conferred on him the order 
of St. Stephen of Hungary. 
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R. CLARENCE EDDY’S second organ recital 
M in the Queen’s Hall on Sunday afternoon was most 
enjoyable, and amply proved that this organist is entitled 
to the rank which so many critics have given him, of being 
one of the world’s greatest masters of this instrument. His 
program contained examples of many styles, from Bach to 
Batiste, in all of which he was eminently successful. 

Among the concerts the past week I might mention the 
following : Herr Louis Pabst, a pianist-composer, in Broad 
wood Hali; an Irish concert in aid of the daughters of 
William Carleton, the Irish novelist, in St. Martin Hall. 
Among the successful artists who assisted were Mme. 
Antoinette Sterling, Mme, Hope Glen and Mr. Denis 
O'Sullivan. Signor Tamagno gave an operatic concert in 
Queen's Hall, assisted by good talent, but for some reason 
or other he did not draw, as only a small audience attended. 
Madame Alva, a dramatic soprano, was successful at her 
concert at St. James’ Hall on Tuesday. Miss Georgina 
Ganz, Mr. Leo Stern, Countess of Radnor, Mr. Stanley 
Smith and Viscountess Clifden all bid for public favor with 
with musical entertainments the past week. 

Certainly one of the most interesting concerts given this 
season was that of Miss Isabel McDougall, in which Mr. 
David Bispham sang two songs by Clayton Johns, the 
American composer, who was present and accompanied, a 
Barcarolie and Hunting Song. As interpreted by this pop- 
ular artist they immediately gained favor with the audi- 
ence, especially the Hunting Song to Kippling’s ballad, 
which was beautifully given. Mr. Bispham’s infectious 
humor convulsed the house in Schumann's Naebody, fol- 
lowed by Young Richard. 

At Lord Brassey’s spacious residence in Park lane a 
concert was given on June 21 to introduce some new songs 
composed by Mr. Allnutt Boissier, Mus. Bac. The two 
artists who distinguished themselves by their artistic sing- 
ing before the large audience were Miss Regina de Sales 
and Mme. Vanderveer Green. 

Madame Patti has invited a large party of friends for the 
hctidays at Craig-y-Nos Castle, whence she intends to re- 
turn this afternoon. Her appearance as Rosina on Thurs- 
day was her last at the opera this season, but next surimer 
there is reason to hope that she will again return fora series 
of performances. 

Sir Augustus Harris has received the Cross of the Order 
of Knight Commander of Ernestine from the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha. 

Master Jean Gerardy and his sister Theresa will revisit 
England at the end of October, remaining some two or 
three months. Herr Popperalso comes to England again 
for about the same period. Among the latter’s engage- 





ments is an appearance with the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society, and he will join Mr. Percy Harrison’s December 
tour. 

Mrs. Antonia Sawyer will be the contralto at a grand 
matinée at Steinway Hall on Monday. 

A party of about 100 musicians, including many prominent 
organists from different parts of the United States, will 
visit England next week. The London section of the Incor- 
porated Society of Musicians have arranged to aid them as 
far as possible in and about London, and on next Saturday 
they will be escorted to Windsor. The Queen has given 
permission to have the party shown the state apartments, 
and Sir Walter Parratt will arrange a special afternoon 
musical program in St. George's Chapel. As the principal 
object of these musicians is to hear the various organs of 
the country, and also to meet the musicians of Great 
Britain, we are glad that the society is taking the matter 
in hand, and trust that the outcome will be a better under- 
standing between the musicians in both countries. 

Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, who is the happy father of a young 
and promising baritone, held the christening of this latest 
addition to artistic circles on Friday, the 28th ult. After 
the ceremony an excellent musicale took place, in which 
the host delighted his guests with several songs and the 
recitation Lorraine Lorree, accompanied by Mr. Stanley 
Hawley. Mrs, Vanderveer Green and Mr, Whitney Mock- 
ridge also sang. 

Mr. Henry Albert Lambeth, one of the best known musi- 
cians in Scotland, died at Glasgow at the age of seventy- 
three. 

Mme. Melba has taken The Lodge, Maidenhead, where 
she has entertained several parties of famous operatic 
artists. 

It has now been decided that a series of revivals of 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas will take place at the Savoy, 
starting early in the autumn. It is more than likely that 
the first will be The Mikado. 

Mr. Freeman Thomas has been unable to perfect his plan 
of giving promenade concerts with Sir Augustus Harris at 
Covent Garden next autumn. 

Mr. Watkin-Mills’ popularity on this side of the Atlantic 
is attested by the fact that, although he only arrived from 
his American visit on Wednesday at 3 o'clock, he was im- 
mediately engaged to sing at a big concert that evening. 
He is in excellent health, and is looking forward to his 
second visit to America, which, however, will not take place 
till the last of March, leaving him free for engagements in 
England, where he is always highly appreciated. 

Mrs. Granville Ellis gave an enjoyable evening last Mon- 
day, when Mrs. Antonia Sawyer delighted those present 
by her most artistic singing. Miss Fay Davis was also 
popular in several recitations. 

The regular weekly musical at home given by Mrs. 
Frank V. A\:vater on the 27th was one of the most inter- 
esting she has held this season. People from the Continent 
and America, besides many musicians and amateurs in 
London, were present, and as usual some of these contrib- 
uted selections for the afternoon’s enjoyment. 

Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer sails for New York by the Majestic 
on Wednesday. She is called home a week earlier than 
she expected on account of some important engagements 
at the White Mountains, where she goes soon after her ar- 
rival, afterward appearing at some concerts in New Hamp- 
shire and Maine. 

The Glee Club, Banjo Band and Mandolin Orchestra, 
which came over with the Cornell Crew from America, 
gave a concert in St. James’ Hall last evening under the 
direction of Mr. Alpuente. Their wide selections of songs, 
glees and instrumental numbers were heartily appreciated. 
They were assisted by the Misses Leach, and in their dar- 
key melodies were very popular. 

The Goring Thomas Scholarships for lyric compositions 
formed by subscription in 1892 will be competed for on 
September 25, and will be awarded to the composer of the 
best lyrical and dramatic work for the stage. The com- 
petition is open to British born subjects who have attained 


the age of eighteen years. The successful candidate will 
be entitled to three years’ tuition at the Royal Academy of 
Music. 

I regret to announce the death on Tuesday of William 
Smyth Rockstro, who died at the age of seventy-two. He 
was best known for his biographies of Handel and Jenny 
Lind. Mr. James Peck, another veteran, who was for years 
assistant secretary of the now disbanded Harmonic Society, 
also died at the advanced age of eighty-six. 

The new Celtic opera by the Marquis of Lorne and Ham- 
ish McCunn will be produced in Scotland in the autumn. 

M. Ysaye was in town for a few days the past week. 

Signor Puccini, whose Manon was produced here last 
year, has just finished a new opera on Murgers’ Vie de 
Boheme. 

Miss Katharine Timberman, the American contralto 
from Cincinnati, gave a vocal recital in Queen’s Hall on 
July 5, assisted by a number of eminent vocalists, including 
Miss Esther Palliser and Miss Frida Scotta. Miss Tim- 
berman’s popularity was attested by the crowded hall and 
the applause with which her singing was greeted. Her 
selections were varied and showed her to be familiar with 
many styles. 

The second recital of Herr Rosenthal was certainly one 
of the most successful of the piano recitals held in London 
for years. There was a large and enthusiastic audience 
that filled every part of the house. The greeting which 
was given Herr Rosenthal many times during the progress 
of the evening was such as we seldom hear in London, and 
the applause was that which only comes from the highest 
appreciation of those who can realize the excellence of the 
performance. Frank V. ATWATER. 





Outdoor Musicales. 
ISS HELEN M. GOULD will loan the grounds 
at Lyndhurst, Irvington-on-the-Hudson, for the sixth 
of the promenade subscription concerts to be given next 
Saturday afternoon, July 20. Miss Gould, as hostess, has 
made arrangements for a large gathering of guests. There 
will be a miscellaneous program for the féte. 

The seventh concert will be given at Croydon, Tarry- 
town, July 27; and the final concert of the ceries will be 
arranged to take place August 3 at the Knollwood Country 
Club, Elmsford. 





Calve. 


ALVE has recently written to a personal friend 
C in America about her engagement by Abbey, Schoeffel 
& Grau for next winter's opera season. Among other things 
she says that she has just signed a contract with them by 
which she is to receive $100,000 for the season, with a per- 
centage upon the receipts if they reach a certain figure. 
She is to appear in several new réles while here; and will 
be made a distinct feature of the season. 

Advices from her friends in Paris say that Calvé’s health 
is extremely bad and that this is undoubtedly the last time 
she will ever be heard in America. It was the large money 
offered that induced her to break her engagement in Paris. 





A Fairy Opera.—A new so-called fairy opera, Die 
Versunkene Stadt, by Kéanemann, has had its first 
audition recently at Leipsic, but with only moderate suc- 
cess. The music is said to lack backbone, and leans 
toward Wagner's style. 

Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer in London.—At the 
residence of the Rev. M. Hast Mrs. Sawyer delighted a 
party that gathered in her honor on Friday evening with 
several charming songs. Her rich, powerful contralto 
voice has been greatly admired and appreciated in London, 
and socially as well as musically she has become a great 
favorite with the powers in the musical world. The party 
that gathered on Friday was very distinguished, including 
many lights in the literary and artistic world. 
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Boston, Mass., July 14, 1895. 
UMMER operetta is apt to be the most violent 
and distressing form of summer complaint. 


And yet managers sulk if fault is found by newspaper 
men with the substance of the operetta or the lack of sub- 
stance. They say: ‘‘ Here we are trying to furnish light 
and popular amusement in summer, and you judge our show 
as severely as though it were produced in the winter season. 
Can't you understand that ‘ the Wild East show’ is a sum- 
mer operetta?” 

Why is that which would be bad in winter, spring or fall 
good in July and August? Why should the reviewer in 
summer be expected to provide himself with eyes, ears and 
mind peculiarly appropriate to that season? 


These thoughts were suggested by contemplation of 
Kismet, a comic operetta, produced for the first time on any 
stage at the Tremont Theatre, Tuesday evening, the 9th, 
by the Harry Askin Company. 

In treating of this remarkable work, I am at a loss 
whether to indulge myself in the old school form of criti- 
cism, as represented by Mr. Joseph Bennett and the late 
J. S. Dwight. or to side with the moderns, as Mr. Runciman 
and the Pal/ Mall Gazette man. Would you like to hear 
the story, to learn about the characters in conventional 
phrases and set sentences? Or would you prefer a purple 
impression ? 

Let us begin at least in a conventional manner. 





* 
* 
Mr. Selli Simonson was the conductor. The cast was as 
follows : 
Kismet, the Sultan of Turkey..........ceeescceeeecees Lizzie Macnichol 
Chinchilla, the Grand Vizier.............-.0.s0+- . .Harry Davenport 
Dan De Lyon, an Irish Free Lance................. Aubrey Boucicault 
DO TP ORR icv ls Joéck ed Sibiod svecccnccbocs bévinade William Schuster 
Seek, TSG OE MOD i. on hehe ssieid cies cccivéiciciocsom E. S. Wentworth 
The Muezzim (the Crier of Prayers)...........ccceees William Schuster 
So- Jah, the Aga of the Janizaries...............ceeceeseees Helen Welch 
Absinthea, the Sultan’s Favorite Wife............. Jeanette St. Henry 
R damus, the Sult Validé (the Sultan's Mother).. Helen Reimer 
Haideez, the Sultan’s Sister.......4....ceccscceccsenseevese R. F. Carroll 
«*s 


The librettist of Kismet is Mr. Richard F. Carroll, who 
won instantaneous fame with the assumption of a comic 
part in Rob Roy. Even in Boston, cool critical Boston, his 
name and feet struck the sky when he took his nightly ex- 
ercise at the Castle Square. Some of the more emotional 
brethren of the press regarded him as a comedian of 
unique gifts. One wrote that Mr. Carroll in his wildest 
gaiety ‘‘ always knew when to stop.” (I may here add that 
this moment of cessation was synchronous with the final 
fallof the curtain). It is my impression that another com- 
pared him seriously with Coquelin. 

Far be it from me to question Mr. Carroll’s power as a 
comedian. Power is the one fitting word. He is a violent 
jester of nimble acrobatism. His command of slang en- 
titles him to the respectful consideration of Messrs, Farmer 
and Henley, whose slang dictionary has only reached to 
the letter I. They should engage Mr. Carroll as American 
co-worker. He should be the court of last resort in a dis- 
puted case. Nor is the mobility of his face to be despised, 
His resources are apparently inexhaustible, and his good 


nature is such that he is willing to hold the stage for hours 
at a time, while the action rests—the action of the piece, I 
mean. 

a Se ; 

But Mr. Carroll was not content with plaudits so easily 
won, The laurels of Harry B. Smith would not let 
Carroll sleep. 

The program of Kismet printed this note, headed’‘‘ To 
disarm suspicion ;”, ‘‘ The librettist has been made to real- 
ize, after writing this opera, that the wisest man in the 
world—one Solomon—was ‘right when he said ‘there is 
nothing new under the sun.’ Originally, the author in- 
tended to write some of his own thoughts ; but after listen- 
ing to the criticisms (?) of disinterested friends (!) he 
learned that he had only thought thoughts that someone 
had thoughtlessly thought before. He acknowledges his 
indebtedness to everybody in general and the late Dion 
Boucicault in particular.” The punctuation marks in pa- 
rentheses are in the original. 

This apologia suae vitae reads as though it were an ex- 
tract from the libretto. 

e” * 

Kismet, the Sultan, is a girl disguised as a man, and 
Absinthea, the favorite wife (there are 300 wives or more), 
mourns with a blush that he has never loved her. 

Haideez, the Sultan sister, is a young man disguised as a 
girl. 

Neither of the two ever had any suspicion of the genuine 
sex. And yet each is of marriageable age; and yet the 
woman glows when men are near-her, and the man delights 
in kissing the girls. 

Some foolish rule of descent was the cause of this androg- 
ynal mess, and the mystery is explained hysterically 
early in the operetta by Ramadamus. 

The hand of the he-sister is sought in marriage by 
Morocco and Algiers. Enter Dan de Lyon, an Irishman, 
with his sword drawn. The she-Sultan fancies him—tell 
me, my heart, can this be love ?—and retains him in service, 
wishing him as the husband of her he-sister, yet feeling 
strange sensations when he is near. 

Then there is a Grand Vizier, deaf, stupid, a kicking 
block to the court, a very Pantaloon. 

Then there .. the Crier of Prayers, who sings, with the 
help of a frienc « chorus, a prayer that seems to have been 
written especiauy for the occasion by Meyerbeer. 

Then there is an Aga of the Janizaries, who is, of course, 
a shapely girl in tights. 

Then there are soprano voiced attendants in charge of 
the Harem—delicate euphemism. There are also odal- 
isques, wives, concubines, soldiers and retainers. 

And this is about the whole of the plot. Itis true that 
sex is finally properly labelled and ticketed. The sultan 
marries Dan, who has already married the sultan’s he- 
sister by proxy ; and the he-sister, after he shaves in the 
sight of the people, marries Aésinthea, or if he does not, 
he should. Somebody kicks the Grand Vizier for the 999th 
time just before the end of the piece. 

By the way, there is a dance in the second act—there are 
only two acts, but they are corkers—a girl dances, and she 
bears a close resemblance to any old daguerreotype of the 
late Edgar Allan Poe. She dances with the stiffness of his 
humor, as disclosed fully in the fourth volume of his new 
edition. She wears a proud and melancholy face, as though 
she had been obliged to listen to all that had gone before, 
and would fain explain in a dignified manner to the 
audience that circumstances over which she had no con- 
trol bound her to the loathed stage. 

* i a 

Mr. Carroll has told this simple story in an artless man- 
ner. Whenever the question of disguised sex arises, he is 
as frank as a Hottentot; it is as though he wrote his 
libretto in a state of nudity. The piece is free from sug- 
gestion ; for Mr. Carroll blurts out all that he has to say. 
The most unmistakably indecent line was received with 
frenetic enthusiasm, and one perspiring gentleman with 
a 2 inch collar was heard to remark: ‘ That’s the 
stuff!” But let me do Mr. Carroll justice ; he is not often 
indecent. Let me say that he is not always discreet in his 
treatment of a ticklish subject. 


The chief fault with the libretto is that it is hopelessly, 
inconceivably, incredibly dull. Mr. Harry Smith in his 
most deplorable moments is a composite Meilhac and 
Halévy in comparison. 

And the jests—oh, the jests! Puns that would frighten 
even Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole. Repartee that might have 
occurred to T. S. Arthur or the late E. P. Roe as he pon- 
dered his strawberry patch. {lumor that would appeal 
irresistibly to Mr. Bok. 

When the mentality. of Mr. Carroll is aweary there is 
pleasing pantomimic hide-and-go-seek for ten minutes. Or 
somebody kicks the Grand Vizier. 


= 
* * 


To this wearisome and wretchedly constructed libretto 
Mr. G. A. Kerker wrote music. There are reminiscences ; 
you will hear the voices of Mascagni, Cellier and others ; 
but the bulk of the music is eminently Kerkerian in melody, 
rhythm and instrumentation. And he is so fond of one tune 
that he keeps dagging you with it. With such a libretto it 
is surprising that Mr. Kerker could find any tune or have 
the heart to build up an ensemble. 


* 
* a 


Mr. Carroll, after the manner of Shakespeare and 
Moliére, played in his own piece. Perhaps he said to him- 
self, ‘‘ If they don’t like the operetta, they will be charmed 
by the comedian ; and when they see the comedian, they 
may forget that he wrote the piece.” Alas, there was 
throughout the evening a reminder of dual existence. And 
yet some found him excruciatingly funny, and laughed in 
great guffaws, whenever he fell down, or knocked someone 
down, or twisted his face, or punned, or slanged. 

His own libretto confined him to hard labor. 


Why dilate on the company? Miss Macnichol was con- 
scientious and pleasing. Mr. Boucicault added to the ter- 
ror of his physical prowess by occasionally bursting into 
song. Mr. Schuster was well made up and sang with some 
effect. 

Mr, Davenport’s finesse was like unto the delivery oi a 
ton of coal. I am indebted for this comparison to a fat, 
elderly gentleman, who sat hard by, and breathed uneasily 
through the performance. 

oe & 

There are women that may be described as edible. I 
think I once applied this adjective in THe MusicaL Courter 
to Emma Juch. Lillian Russell also suggests the pleasures 
of knife and fork. And this high tribute I pay gladly to 
Miss Jeanette St. Henry. 

Not that I am sarcophagous in practice. Roots, vegeta- 
bles and malt fluids are dearer to me than meat. And yet 
there is something not unpleasant in the thought of discrim- 
inating cannibality. 

There is, it is true, a prejudice against eating mien, 
women and children ; but cannibalism was a step or neces- 
sary condition by which civilized society rose to its present 
advanced state. This is the theory advanced by Captain 
Richard Burton in his Highlands of Brazil. ‘* Without 
cannibalism,” says the great anthropologist, ‘‘ how could 
the Zealander have preserved his fine physical develop- 
ment? Certainly not by eating his bat and his rat.” 

This is a new country in spite of the mighty strides 
toward culture ; and cannibalism, like polygamy, in such a 
country is not to be lightly pooh-poohed. _ 

Miss St. Henry is so appetizing to the eyes ; she suggests 
a savory steak, not necessarily a sirloin or tenderloin, but 
any steak cut at random would convulse such an epicure as 
Thomas Walker with delight. 

Heaven forbid that I should do the fair woman an injury ! 
According to travelers the Abyssinians sliced a steak off an 
animal as it was grazing, and the wondering animal suf- 
fered no serious harm. 

To the stouter ‘‘ queens of operetta ” such critical tribute 
and enjoyment might be an agreeable substitute for 
banting. 

And then the critics would be brought directly in touch 
with the singers ! 

Now if Miss St. Henry shudders at the knowledge that 
she has inspired cannibalistic thought she must diet and 
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disfigure herself, reduce herself to an anatomical exhibi- 
tion, be content with straight lines instead of curves, tarnish 
the dazzling splendor of her skin; in a word, divest herself 
of all that is adorable—and edible. 


* 
*  # 

This may be said loudly of the production of Kismet : 
The operetta was mounted handsomely. Scenery and cos- 
tumes were rich and tasteful. The chorus was efficient, 
and many of the girls were a delight to the eye. 

In certain instances the costumes were-scanty ; but none 
too scanty. It was asultry night. 

There were some in the audience—carpers—that sug- 
gested the necessity of fuller costumes or the use of depila- 
tories. They erred. There was nothing that was not nat- 
ural or attractive. Would they have these charming 
creatures rub themselves with bat’s blood, which, as Pliny 
tells us, hatha depilatory quality ? Even the stern Spartans 
respected the gynaecomystax. 


pa 
* - 


Men say that Mr, Benjamin Johnson Lang was born in 
1839. Not on account of his age, however, did I object to 
him asthe conductor of the Hiindel and Haydn. Tem- 
perate in his habits, he is active, and in full possession of 
all his faculties. 

He is now the conductor of the Handel and Haydn, the 
Cecilia, the Apollo. It is not unlikely that to attend re- 
hearsais he will be driven quickly from place to place, after 
the fashion of a London music hall favorite, doing a triple 
turn. And I am sure that if he were offered the position 
of conductor of the Symphony concerts he could be per- 
suaded by Mr. Higginson’s personal appeal to accept it. I 
am surprised that he has not made proposals to the Arion 
Club of your city, which has been advertising in German 
music journals for a conductor to succeed Mr. van der 
Stucken, The journey to New York would be as nothing 
ta this indefatigable man. 

e"* 

But who should have been the conductor of the Handel 
and Haydn? 

Mr. Augusto Rotoli had eminent claims. As leader of 
the Philharmonic Society in Rome—a society known favor- 
ably throughout Europe—he challenged the admiration and 
the respect of such musicians as Liszt. Famous, too, were 
the performances in Rome of the Choral Society of Lent 
under his direction. Did not the King of Italy decorate 
him and thank him personally for his conducting the mu- 
sic at the funeral of Victor Emanuel, as well as for his re- 
quiem composed for the occasion? Did not Henry Leslie 
in London not only insist on his rehearsing the celebrated 
Leslie Choir for a concert of old Italian church music, but 
also on his conducting that choir the night of the concert? 
The fine services given at St. James’ in this city show 
what this admirable musician can do with singers of nat- 
urally limited musical ability. 

There was Mr, George L. Osgood, who, as conductor of 
the Boylston and the Singers, gave performances that re- 
vealed fully his natural aptitude, his musical taste and 
experience, his sympathetic appreciation of composers’ 
meanings and his firm control over chorus and orches- 
tra. 

There was Mr. George W. Chadwick, whose patience, 
skill and musical knowledge have made the concerts of the 
Hampden County Musical Association, of which he is con- 
ductor, known throughout New England. 

There was Prof. Horatio W. Parker, whose enthusiasm, 
fine feeling and authority are as conspicuous in conducting 
as in composition. 

And there were others. 

The Hiindel and Haydn chose the one man who has 


shown by his conducting in the past that he is not fully 
qualified to assume such a responsible position. 


* 
* * 


There is no news of importance. They give Maritana 
this week at the Castle Square. Miss Eissing, Miss Hattie 
Belle Ladd, Mr. Ling and Mr. Woolff are the chief singers, 

Who will be the conductor of the Melba Concert Com- 
pany? Mr. Timothée Adamowski will not, in spite of re- 
ports to that effect. There is some talk of Bevignani, but 
even the London newspapers are commenting severely on 
his indifference and sluggishness in the conductor's chair. 
Mr. Antonio de Novellis would be an excellent choice. 
Although of late he has been associated prominently with 
comic opera, he has had large experience in grand opera, 
and this season he acquitted himself to the satisfaction of 
all as conductor of the Promenade Concerts. Furthermore, 
he is of such a sympathetic nature, and so honorable and 
lovable a man, that there could be no jars or friction if the 
baton were in his hand. Pup Hate. 

—_———_@-___—_ 


Boston Music Notes. 

Mr. Eugene Gruenberg, who since the death of Julius 
Eichberg has been his successor in the Boston Conserva- 
tory of Music, where he has been most successful as a 
teacher, has recently received a flattering offer from the 
New England Conservatory of Music, which he has accepted, 
and will begin teaching there about September 1, at the 
opening of the fall season. Upon the days not devoted to 
the Conservatory he will receive private pupils at his resi- 
dence, all the class of the past season continuing with him 
at one place or the other. Besides all this teaching he will 
retain his position in the Boston Symphony Orchestra, so 
his time promises to be more than full. Mr. Gruenberg is 
making a well deserved success. 

Miss Maude Ingle Francis sailsfrom New York on Satur- 
day for Paris, where she will spend a year in studying with 
Madame Marchesi. Miss Francis is a pupil of Mr. Charles 
R. Adams and made a most successful début at the opera- 
tic concert given by his pupils last May, when she appeared 
as the Queen in the Hugenots. 

Mr. F. W. Wodell leaves town in a few days for a five 
weeks’ outing in the woods of Canada, returning to resume 
lessons September 1. 

Mr. Homer A. Norris is spending the summer at Dublin, 
N. H. 

Many papers recently have, in referring to the engage- 
ment of Achille Rivarde to appear in Vienna in the 
autumn, spoken of him as *‘the young Spanish violinist.” 
There must be some mistake about this, as Achille Rivarde 
is the son of Paul A. Rivarde, well known in New York as 
a successful vocal teacher. Mr. P. A. Rivarde is a French- 
man educated in the Conservatoire of Paris and married an 
American lady, a Miss Guild, who came from a very musi- 
cal family, one of her brothers being a well-known tenor 
some years ago, and another brother an equally well-known 
organist. Mrs. Rivarde died some years since, but Mr. 
Rivarde still lives in New York, which has been his home 
for many years. Achille showed great talent for the violin 
when a young boy, and before he was out of knickerbockers 
played the violin obligato accompaniment of Gounod’s Ave 
Maria for one of his father’s pupils. He was soon sent to 
Paris, where he has been studying for a number of years, 
and all who knew him as a child, as well as the many 
pupils of his father, will rejoice to hear of his success. 

Miss Nellie Victorine Parker, who has become a member 
of the Kismet Comic Opera Company, is a Boston girl. In 
1890 she won the Hayden Voice Medal at the New England 
Conservatory of Music. 

The Cambridge Training School Band, as they played on 
Saturday evening in the neighboring city, gained well- 
merited encomiums from hundreds of persons who heard 
the music they made. 


The retirement of Mr. Carl Zerrahn as conductor of the 
Handel and Hayden Society will not interfere at all with 
his other musical duties. He will still be leader at the 
Musical Festival in Worcester, sailing from Europe on 
August 7, and on his return going directly to Newport, 
N, H., where he will direct a musical festival. 

Miss Louise Eissing and Miss Irene Murphy are two po- 
tent attractions at the Castle Square Theatre this week, the 
former as Germaine and the latter as Serpoletie in The 
Chimes of Normandy. Mr. Rose has engaged, to begin 
next Monday night, Miss Hattie Ladd, of the Bostonians’ 
Robin Hood Company. She is cast for Zagari//o in Mari- 
tana, which will be produced next week. 

The roof garden concerts which Manager White is giving 
each evening from 7:30 until 8 o’clock at the Palace Theatre 
are creating asensation. The concert is given by a gen- 
vine colored orchestra and band of jubilee singers, and the 
entertainment is a decided novelty. 

William P. Peirce, a resident of East Boston during the 
past twenty-five years, and well known in musical circles, 
died yesterday morning at his home, No. 168 Brooks street, 
aged forty-three years. 

Mr. Peirce during the past fifteen years has managed the 
Star musical bureau. 

His son, Carl, celebrated as ‘‘the boy violinist,” he in- 
troduced throughout the country, and he himself was a fine 
violinist, frequently appearing in public. Carl is now an 
instructor in the Conservatory of Music. 

Kismet, at the Tremont Theatre, and The Chimes of 
Normandy, at the Castle Square Theatre, are proving pop- 
ular hot weather attractions. 

The concerts by eight members of the Symphony Or- 
chestra are the most attractive features of the program at 
Keith's New Theatre this week. 

Louis Baer will conduct the orchestra at the Columbia 
Theatre next season, 

A recent letter from Paris says: 

Those who have good and well trained voices can always make 
money by singing in the streets and courts. We have recently had a 
forcible illustration of this. Several professional singers and 
musicians, including Mlle, Eugénie Buffet, Mile. Rose Bru and M. 
Georges Danie}, formed themselves into a company with the object 
of making the experiment of appealing to the liberality of the pub- 
lic while dispensing harmony in open air. Their appearance in the 
courts and cities of the capital caused the utmost astonishment, for 
their dress was very different from that usually worn by itinerant 
musicians; but their art was even more surprising. The experi- 
ment has proved successful, for the takings have amounted to about 
200 frs. a day. 

The Barnett Quadroon Opera Company, which has been 
rehearsing for the past four months, gave its first enter- 
tainment on any stage at Union Hall Thursday evening. 
The opera was The Sleeping Queen, and it was given 
under the direction of Signor Bravura. 

Miss Charlotte Hawes, of Boston, will give a course of 
illustrated musical talks at Marblehead on Friday evenings. 
The first was given at the house of Mrs. Grace A. Oliver 
at Old Wharf yesterday, on National Music, Miss Emma 
Barker, of Brookline, assisting. The second will be at the 
residence of Mrs. Frank R. Kimball next Friday evening, 
on The Mysteries of Harmony. 

Manager Harry Askin has signed a contract with R. A. 
Barnet to produce a new piece by him at the Tremont 
Theatre, May 18, 1896. Mr. Barnet is preparing this work 
specially for the third summer season at the Tremont 
Theatre. 

Miss Louise Rollwagen, of Mt. Vernon street, is at East 
Gloucester for the season. 

Mr. Gardner Lamson has gone to New Hampshire for 
the summer. 

Mr. S. Kronberg sang at the Point of Pines last Sunday. 

Mr. O. A. Whitemore, music director, is again to have 
charge of the Fabyan Orchestra. 

Prof. H. E. Holt, of Bedford street, Lexington, will read 
a paper entitled The New System of Teaching Vocal Har- 
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mony before the National Educational Association at Den- 
ver, Col, 

Mr. William Heinrich, the blind tenor, will spend most of 
the summer in Paris, but will sing once or twice in London. 

Mr. Sidney Howe, the well-known tenor, and a party of 
friends will pass the next three weeks at Orland, Me. 

Mr. iloratio W. Parker will spend the greater part of the 
summer in Berlin. 

Mr. Myron W. Whitney is spending the summer with his 
family at their cottage on the shore of Long Pond. 

Mr. Johannes Abolescher, of the Symphony Orchestra, is 
at Yarmouth, N. S., for the summer. 

Richard Hoffman, the pianist, of New York, and his 
family are at Little Boar's Head for the season. Mr. Hoff- 
man will play the organ, as usual, at St. Andrews-by-the 
Sea. 

Mme, Edna Hall, of 200 Dartmouth street, is at the Sun- 
set Hill House, Sugar Hill, N. H., for this month. 

Charles R. Adams, the well-known vocal teacher, and 
Mrs. Adams are at West Harwich for the summer. 

The fifteenth season of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
concerts will begin Saturday evening, October 19. 

Several members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra are 
at Jackson, N. H., and their concerts are a feature of the 
season. A sacred concert will be given at the Casino on 
Sunday afternoons. . 

Mr. H. Gittus Lonsdale was registered at the Rockland 
House, Nantasket, last week. 

Miss Hattie S. Whittier, the well-known soprano, has 
been at Bald Head Cliff, near York Beach, Me., during the 
past week. 

Miss Georgia Louise Berry, the pianist, is passing the 
summer at Brewster, on the Cape. 

Mr, Almer H. Manning, the tenor, has filled two concert 
engagements in Maine during the past week. He has 
been very successful during the season. 

Miss Lucie A. Tucker will sing at the South Framingham 
Chautauqua, as usual, this season. 

The Verdi Quartet will sing Sunday afternoon and even- 
ing at the Point of Pines. Mr. Philip Greely, the second 
tenor, will sing his latest composition, My Dear Arline 
(which appeared in last Sunday's //era/d), with full band 
accompaniment and quartet refrain. 

Mr. John B, Schoeffel, of the Tremont Theatre, is so 
pleased with the success of the summer season of opera at 
the Tremont as it has progressed under the management of 
- Harry Askin, that he has extended the time as originally 
contracted for to the first of September. 

The ‘‘ standing room only” sign at the Castle Square 
Theatre drives Mr, Rose to his summer home in Marshfield 
Hills, where he occupies his time in a mysterious manner. 
The theatre folks do not know what he is doing, but they 
are under the impression that he is writing a play. 

Manager Askin, who already has two important comic 
opera productions on his hands, Kismet and The Sphinx, 
signed a contract with Max Freeman afterhe had completed 
his work of directing the production of Kismet, engaging 
him to stage a grand productisn of a new comic opera 
which will be brought out at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York next April. 

‘*Bob” Barnet and G. W. Chadwick are making great 
progress on their light opera, Aicassin and Nicolette, or 
The Lovers of Provence, as they will probably call it. 
The second of the three acts of the book is nearly done, 
and nearly all of the lyrics are written. This is the most 
serious work that Mr. Barnet has yet done, and with him at 
least it is a labor of love. 

Mr. George W. Chadwick is spending the summer at 
West Chop, Nantucket. 

Mr. Charles Ditson, of New York, Mrs. Oliver Ditson’s 
son, is building a villa on the hill near the Towers at Jack- 
son, N. H., which will be one of the finest private resi- 
dences in the mountains. 








Violin Collecting. ; 
ADY HALLE said not so long ago that violins 


can be turned out by the *‘ modern master maker” 
quite as good as those of the old Cremona school. There 
may be some reservation in the ‘‘ can be,” but at any rate 
Lady Hallé herself has never given much practical encour- 
. agement to the modern master maker, She plays on a 
Stradivarius, dated 1709, which the dealers would probably 
value at something like £1,000, since it, too, has a pedi- 
gree. The instrument’ belonged formerly to Ernst, the 
celebrated virtuoso, whose widow parted with it for a sum 
a little under £500. - Ernst had it from one of our earliest 
English collectors, Mr. Andrew Fountain, of Narford, Nor- 
folk, and when it came to Lady Hallé it was in the hands 
of Mr. David Laurie, of Glasgow. 

There are of course many other Stradivariuses with 
histories, which, if one were to tell them, would fill a volume 
and more. There is, for example, the Tuscan Stradi- 
varius, made by the master in 1690. In 1794 this instru- 
ment was sold to an Irish amateur for £25. This gentle- 
man’s grandson sold it in 1876 for £240 to Mr. Ricardo, who 
in turn sold it to Messrs. Hill in 1888 for £1,000. From 
this firm it passed to its present owner, who is said to have 
refused £2,000 for it. Thus have the prices risen, Then 





there is the Betts Stradivarius, whose record price was 
broken only by Mr. Crawford’s treasure. Betts was a 
music seller in London some sixty years ago, and he actu- 
ally bought this instrument over the counter from a stranger 
fora guinea! He soon found out its value, and nothing 
would induce him to part with it, though he was more than 
once offered £500 for it. Ultimately, some years after the 
death of Betts, Mr. George Hart purchased it for 800 
guineas. It was then that Charles Reade went into rap- 
tures about the instrument. ‘* Eight hundred guineas,” he 
said, ‘‘ seems a long price for a dealer to give, but, after 
all, here is a violin, a picture, and a miracle all in one ; and 
big diamonds increase in number, but these spoils of time 
are limited forever now.” 

Mr. Hart sold the instrument in 1886, and quite recently 
it again changed hands at not much less than £2,000. 
From a guinea to £2,000 in sixty years! There is a 
romance of reality about that. The ‘Gillott” Stradi- 
varius, now in the possession of a Leeds collector, is so 
named because it was once the property of the eminent pen 
maker. Sixty yearsago it was in Mr. Fountain’s collection, 
It is now valued by experts at £1,000, and yet when it was 
sold at Christie’s in 1872, after Gillott’s death, it brought 
only £290, ‘‘ amid great excitement.” The low price might, 
however, be accounted for in this case by the fact of so 
many instruments as Gillott possessed being thrown on the 
market at the same time. Still, it is a cnrious circumstance 
that the highest prices are never secured in the salesroom. 
At Puttick & Simpson’s in 1893 a remarkable violin, known 
as the ‘‘Ames” Stradivarius, in a state of almost perfect 
preservation, produced only £860, and this was an auction 
room récord. Again, the highest salesroom figure for a 
Guarnerius was the 600 guineas paid for the instrument 
sold in 1876 and now used by M. Ysaye, the great Belgian 
violinist. 

Of Stradivarius cellos there are only a few in existence, 
and, quite apart from price, they are practically unobtain- 
able. Mr. Forster tells on very good authority that Stradi- 
varius once sent over some instruments to England on sale, 
and that they were taken back because the merchant was 
unable to get as much as £5 for a’cello. One is at first in- 
clined to rate the amateurs of those days for their stupidity 
until he remembers that time had then done nothing for the 
perfection of these instruments. Nowadays, at any rate, 
there is no difficulty. Mr, Franchomme sold his ‘cello for 
£1,600 ; and the ‘‘ Batta” ‘cello was bought by Hill in 1893 
for the perfectly fabulous figure of £3,200! This latter in- 
strument belonged to M. Alexandre Batta, of Paris, and 
both he and his ’cello wereas household words in the musical 
world of Paris, for thelast fifty years. Heboughttheinstru- 
ment from a French dealer in 1836 for 7,500 frs., asum which 
was then considered highly extravagant. Twenty years 
agoa collector offered him 50,000 frs. for it, and later on a 
French duke tempted him with just twice that amount. 
Now, being a man of eighty, he has parted with his treas- 
ure—not without a pang, as those who saw him kiss the in- 
strument reverently in the train before Mr. Hill started for 
England with it could best realize. 

Signor Piatti has a magnificent Stradivarius ‘cello, of date 
1720. It is known asthe ‘‘ red ‘cello,” because of the very 
rich red tint of its varnish. This, too, is an instrument with 
a history—a history which the signor has courteously sent 
from the shores of the Lake of Como. - The instrument was 
first brought to England by a Spanish wine merchant, who 
placed it for sale with a Regent street dealer, asking £150 
for it. For a long time it failed to find a purchaser even at 
that low figure. When Piatti first saw it it was in the 
hands of a professional musician, named Pigott, in Dublin. 
The eminent virtuoso at once recognized in it a magnificent 
instrument, and accordingly he ‘‘kept his eye on it.” 
When Pigott died he was unfortunately unable to purchase 
it, but he brought it to the notice of a dealer, who secured 
it for £300. It was shortly afterward sold to General 
Oliver for £350, and the general, being a friend of Piatti, 
ultimately presented the ’cello to him with the remark, ** I 
always intended it for you.” When Vuillaume saw it some 
years afterward, he offered £800 for it; and the experts 
now believe that if put into the market to-day it would 
bring nearly £2,000. Signor Piatti,it may readily be under- 
stood, takes precious care of his possession. He never 
runs the risk of carrying it out of London, and has it most 
carefully bestowed during his absence. ‘This is probably 
out of sheer affection for the instrument, for nowadays the 
owner of a Stradivarius need not be greatly afraid of 
the thief, Such an instrument has a personality which 
nothing short of entire demolition can disguise or destroy ; 
and there is undoubtedly something in the remark of a 
writer that this personality has been a powerful agent in 
the cause of morality.—CornAil/. 





Marie Barnard.—Marie Barnard who had such a re- 
markable success with Sousa’s Band throughout the coun- 
try on their.last tournée, sang at Manhattan Beach last 
week, and made the hit of the season. She received three 
and four encores at each appearance, Mrs. Barnard has 
been reengaged and will very likely also sing with Mr. 
Seidl at the Brighton Beach concerts. The popular so- 
prano has been reengaged by Mr. Sousa for his long tour 
in spring, 1896. 





PRIZES FOR MUSICIANS. 





An Opportunity for Composers. 


HE extraordinary reputation gained by the 
olian within the last few years among the 
best class of professional and amateur musicians in 
this country and in Europe is due chiefly to the 
capacity of the instrument to reproduce the musical 
idea in its musical sense without the defects of autom- 
atism. 

The past 100 years have given us innumerable cases 
of musical instruments operated by mechanical de- 
vices, which in many instances gave an exact repro- 
duction, but these instruments were all automatic 
in the sense that their reproductions were purely 
mechanical repetitions. 

The Aolian occupies a position entirely distinct 
from the automatic, mechanical, reproductive ma- 
chine. It is an individuality because it enables the 
individual musician or player in utilizing the mechan- 
ism not merely to reproduce the composition, but to 
perform it as he wills; that is, in accordance with his 
musical intellectuality or his conception cf the inten- 
tions and purposes of the composer. 

In the development of the instrument its repertory 
has invaded the realm of all classes of classical com- 
positions, such as the great standard symphonies, 
the renowned overtures and great piano compositions 
and arrangements of operas, including the unrepudi- 
ated works of Richard Wagner, such as the Tetral- 
ogy, the Meistersinger, Tristan, &c. 

It may be of interest to the musician to learn that 
the compositions played by the Afolian are arranged 
for the perforated rolls used in conjunction with the 
mechanical devices from the scores of the works 
themselves, and not from any arrangement of the 
piano. That is to say, there is no paraphrasing. 

Up to date the manufacturers of the AZolian have 
had all their adaptations and arrangements for the _ 
olian made under their own auspices, but, desirous 
of obtaining a variety of ideas, they are now offering 
the following prizes to composers, wko are invited at 
the same time to inspect the Molian at 18 West 
Twenty-third street in order first to study its capaci- 
ties and resources : 

For the best arrangement of a classical overture of 
Beethoven, Schumann, Wagner, Rubinstein, Tschai- 
kowsky, Saint-Saéns, Brahms or any great composer, 
$100. 


For the best arrangement of a classical waltz, 
either one of Chopin's waltzes for the piano or a great 
orchestral waltz of Strauss or Rubinstein or such, 


100. 
For the best arrangement of any part of a great 
modern symphony by Techaikowsky. Brahms, Saint- 
$100". or a symphonic movement or symphonic poem, 

100, 
For an arrangement of a classical march by Schu- 
bert, Raff, Rubinstein, Richard Wagner or others of 
standard authority, $100. 

The prizes will be awarded in the usual method by 
three judges, one of whom is to be selected by the 
Zolian Company, another by THe Musical Courier 
ComPANy, and the third by these two judges. 

Their names will be announced hereafter, and in 
the meantime those composers who are reflecting 
upon a competition are invited to visit the Aolian 
Company in New York city or any of its numerous 
branches in the large cities of the United States, 
where the same courtesies will be extended to them 
that are extended at the New York offices. 
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NOTICE. 





“THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT CLUB WITH 
ANY OTHER PUBLICATION, AND ALL REPRESENTA: 
TIONS OF THAT NATURE ARE WITHOUT AUTHORITY 
FROM THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 


“THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT HAVE ANY 
FREE LIST, AND ITS COMPLEMENT OF EXCHANGES 
HAS ASSUMED SUCH PROPORTIONS THAT IT IS IM- 
POSSIBLE TO MAKE ANY ADDITIONS THERETO, 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY 
OF “THE MUSICAL COURIER” SHOULD REMIT THE 
AMOUNT OF THEIR SUBSCRIPTION WITH THE 
ORDER. 


IT 18 NOT ALWAYS POSSIBLE TO FILL ORDERS 
FOR BACK NUMBERS OF “THE MUSICAL COURIER” 
UPON THE DAY OF THEIR RECEIPT, BECAUSE IN 
MANY INSTANCES THE EDITION IS ENTIRELY OUT, 
AND IT IS NECESSARY TO WAIT FOR SUCH RETURNS 
AS MAY COME FROM THE DISTRIBUTING AGENCIES. 
EACH ORDER IS ENTERED IN ITS TURN AND FILLED 
IN ITS TURN, BUT DELAYS ARE AT TIMES UNAVOID- 
ABLE. 


iF ANY OF OUR READERS ARE UNABLE TO PUR- 
CHASE THE CURRENT ISSUE OF “THE MUSICAL 
COURIER” AT THE NEWS STANDS, BOOK STORES OR 
AT ANY PLACE WHERE PERIODICALS ARE OFFERED 
FOR SALE, WE CONSIDER IT AFAVOR IF THEY WILL 
NOTIFY THIS OFFICE,CIVING THE ADDRESS OF THE 
STORE OR STAND ANO THE DATE ON WHICH “THE 
MUSICAL COURIER” WAS ASKED FOR. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


A eas 

SUBSCRIBERS TO “ THE MUSICAL COURIER” AND 
MUSICAL PEOPLE IN GENERAL, AS WELL AS MEM- 
BERS OF THE MUSIC TRADE WHO VISIT EUROPE, 
ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO MAKE THEIR HEAD- 
QUARTERS AT THE BRANCH OFFICES OF “THE 
MUSICAL COURIER,” IN CARE OF WHICH MAIL MAY 
BE ADDRESSED WITH THE ASSURANCE THAT IT 
WILL BE PROMPTLY FORWARDED. 

THE LONDON OFFICE OF “THE MUSICAL COU. 
RIER” IS AT NO. 15 ARGYLL STREET, OXFORD 
CIRCUS, W. THE BERLIN OFFICE OF “THE MUSI- 
CAL COURIER ” IS AT 17 LINK STRASSE, W. 








HE great congress for church music, which 
came together on July 9, 10 and 11 at the Al- 
hambra, in Bordeaux, had Cardinal Lecot for pre- 
siding officer. The congress gave its views on the 
source, the subject and the rhythm of church chant, 
and compared it with modern music. The con- 
gress ended with a religious service, in which differ- 
ent works of old and modern masters were given a 
hearing. 
lain 
RETROSPECT of the operatic season of Dres- 
den shows that at the two royal theatres 502 
representations were given from July 29, 1894, until 
June 23, 1895. The Royal Theatre in Altstadt fig- 
ures with 232 operatic performances, and included for 
first time Hamlet, Falstaff, Hansel und Gretel, The 
Damon, Attila, Ingrid, The Apothecary and Irrlicht. 
At the Royal Theatre of Neustadt were given 262 
dramas, nielodramas, tragedies, &c. 











MR. DAMROSCH’S SINGERS. 

R. WALTER DAMROSCH writes to THr Mu- 

SICAL COURIER that Klafsky and Ternina have 
both signed with him for next season, and that there 
is no truth in the report that Pollini objects to 
Klafsky’s American engagement. On the contrary, 
everything is amicably settled, deposits made and 
advance money accepted by both. 
Ternina fills all her European engagements first 
and will arrive here next January. Another soprano, 
name not yet announced, will come in the early part 
of the season and will sing until Ternina arrives; 
then she will alternate with Klafsky and Ternina. 
Mr. Damrosch has secured the Academy of Music for 
the month of March. 








ARTISTS AND EXTERNALS. 


RiISTS who are put forward by prominent teach- 
ers as educationally well equipped for a pro- 
fessional success, yet who meet with failure upon 
their début, are constantly at a mysterious loss where 
to turn. They have the fine voice and fine method or 
the true feeling and finished technic; others with 
less natural gifts and culture are making a success, so 
what can be the matter? It occurs to them they will 
go back to study for a while with a new teacher, who 
no doubt finds plenty of his predecessor's work to un- 
ravel. They may keep this upad infinitum. They 
are looking for internal causes, when probably their 
ill fate lies with externals. 
Alas! we are sadly susceptible to surface impres- 
sions. If pleasing, they cover up many sins, and if 
unpleasing—it’s ignoble to admit it, but—they serve 
to obscure many an art virtue. The effect of a baggy 
trouser leg on a sublime adagio may be destructive, 
and an ill cut gown may go as far toward dispossess- 
ing an audience's suffrage as an illy developed talent. 
We use our eye in harness with our ear, and our judg- 
ment is sometimes alarmingly swayed ‘through our 
vision. If half the artists who find themselves fail- 
ures were to turn to the tailor, the modiste, the barber, 
or the trained director of trick and pose, they might 
likely find the key to the remedy. 

The popular eye is so instantaneously captured, 
for that matter any eye, except that the musician will 
not allow the judgment of his ear to be overborne 
where the general public often will, the effect of ap- 
peatances with the majority of the public is pre- 
dominant and will decide them in advance in favor 
or disfavor of an artist. ‘‘She sings so well!” the 
equable musician says. ‘She makes such horrible 
faces!” the public says; ‘‘it's dreadful to look at 
her.” Or, ‘Yes, I suppose he plays well, but what 
dreadful contortions he goes through doing it!” Or, 





again, ‘‘ How could any man and woman come out 





looking such guys as Signor and Madame Somebody ! 
I don’t care for them at all.” 

Signor «4nd Madame Somebody may be excellent 
performers, but they are probably living for art’s 
sake alone, and think little of the externals which 
might prove more quickly potent attractions than 
their talents. - Say what one will, the strongest sus- 
ceptibility of the general public is to the outward 
seeming, nor Jo the most cultivated escape from the 
influence, however they may reason against it. 
Since the public, not the critics, are those to make or 
break professional popularity, its claims in this re- 
gard were prudent to consider, and it will commonly 
be found that its appreciation runs in close propor- 
tion to the effect produced by dress or mannerism or 
bearing. 

When artists have been turned out as qualified by 
first-rate teachers, yet fails to meet success, they 
might first present themselves to a barber. If they 
fail to detect any drawback they may then try a 
tailor or a dressmaker, or a Delsarte tutor, and who- 
ever or whichever points out any necessities it would 
be wise to commit themselves without question to his 
case. Such functionaries will stand in lieu of the 
public eye, and it will be a good idea to place them- 
selves unreservedly at their mercy. It is a distress- 
ing thing to think that our musical loves should be 
twisted up in a curl of hair or hang inseparably by a 
coat tail, but they do to a large extent, and more 
tradesman and less music master is the need of a 
good many unsuccessful artists. 

There is at present in view an American singer 
with a very fair voice. She deserves much more suc- 
cess than she has. She isa tall, thin girl, with narrow 
facial outline, surmounted always by an elongated 
topknot of hair which throws her altogether out of 
drawing. She needs a visit to an artist. Her aspect 
is ridiculous, and to the observer impresses itself on 
her singing. Somebody remarked of, her lately, 
“‘She can’t sing; sbe’s silly.” She's not silly, and 
she can sing, but she needs exterior harmony, and 
she never will be a popular success until she learns 
to fill the public eye more evenly. Naturally she’s 
taking more lessons and believes that future success 
will be the result of more study. What she needs is 
to shorten her lines, which at present are gaunt and 
exaggerated, and which create round her an atmos- 
phere of absurdity which the public cannot resist. 
A good hairdresser, not to say artist, might settle the 
matter for her at once, but she'll not think of external 
practitioners. She'll keep with a singing teacher. 
She is only one of many. 

Mannerisms kill many artists. They are tolerable 
in giants of the craft, by a species of perversion may 
even become a fad, but they are death to the aver- 
age. If all else fail, concert artists should present 
themselves to a stage manager, who will probably 
point out to them some demoralizing defect which 
has been working havoc with audiences and which a 
little time and attention may cure. Sometimes the 
public does not stop to define the mannerism which 
grates upon it ; but the decision that it does not care 
about an artist it defines rapidly enough, and a 
trifling and remediable cause may be at the bottom 
of it. 

We are having a reaction against shock heads, 
rusty broadcloth and greasy collars. Male singers 
usually dress well. Pianists seldom do. They will 
have to begin to pay more attention to costumé or 
they will get but halfahearing. Thetangled aureole 
and the janguid coat creases have had their day with 
Paderewski. He held popular enthusiasm in his right 
hand, and whatever he looked, posed or wore was 
right. There is a prediction that after Paderewski 
no other pianist within a century can create a furore 
in America. There is a chance for one, however, and 
he will be the man who plays well certainly, but 
above all things who dresses to the last detail in the 
smartest prevailing fashion. He must be worth look- 
ing at away from the keyboard, an entirely conven- 
tional boulevardier whose clothes are worth the 
attention of the gilded youth to copy. Such a union 
of good grooming and good playing should take 
magically if any enterprising artist be astute enough 
to throw Bohemian estheticism overboard and be- 
come a disciple of his tailor and outfitter. 

Actors and good dressing—a consideration for all 
externals—are invariably associated. Musicians 
never in the same way, although by all laws of pro- 
priety and good taste they ought to be. The pianist 
of infallible grooming would be a unique but paying 
feature. He may take some time to come up. Mean- 
while unsuccessful artists of all types who are at sea 
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concerning their deficiencies should put to the test 
the potency of those who fashion gestures or gar- 
ments, or other superficial attractions, which go so 
long a way toward inviting popular favor. 








HEARING MORE MUSIC. 
OMEBODY computes that if the law were to place 
a veto on piano playing in the city of New York 
to-morrow more male breadwinners and more young 
women over sixteen would find their occupation gone 
than if all the factories and monster stores within a 
five mile radius were to simultaneously close their 


doors. 
This may be extravagant, but there is enough truth 


in it to explain why piano recitals are the most largely 


attended of any musical performances, They are the 
only entertainments, with perhaps two or three ex- 
ceptions, in New York which have any semblance of 
paying. When a really tried, authenticated pianist 
comes along he has more or less of an audience, 
sometimes less, but this less will usually be more 
than artists in other branches manage to draw. 

But does anyone suppose he would have this, pre- 
dominant as is the piano, if people had to pay for 
their tickets? Not at all. Most of them go because 
they are given free paper to go. The piano is the 
most popular instrument, and if they can hear it for 
nothing they will take the pains to be present. The 
interest of New York musical people is seldom keen 
enough to induce them to pay $1.50 even to hear a 
great artist play on their idolized instrument ; they 
think it is enough to give their attention. This same 
attention is hard to purchase by any amount of in- 
ducement and free paper for miscellaneous, chamber 
or average orchestral concerts. Interest is not broad 
enough to take the trouble to listen to those at any 
price—that is, if we skim a very slight percentage 
from the community which professes a cultivated re- 
gard for music. 

Now alli the philosophizing and crying of shame 
upon musical people, not only for their parsimony but 
for the narrowness which confines their interest to 
one branch of art, does not seem to mend matters 
any. Newspapers in their accounts of excellent con 
certs with pitifully sparse audiences afford a con- 
tinued stricture, and the moribund state of many good 
chamber and other organizations read a humiliating 
lesson, but the majority will neither be hectored nor 
shamed into profiting by either. 

Practically the only persons to be met at such are 
critics, professionals and a handful of eclectic ama- 
teurs, who may or may not have purchased their 
seats. Concerts in New York are voted by their pro- 
moters a financial failure in nine cases out of ten in 
advance, but the semblance of success which a good- 
sized audience might give still further fails them. 
People will not only not pay to go; they won't go 
even when they get the tickets for nothing. 

The piano recital absorbs all of the general public 
there seems to be. When we look into matters we 
find this public is made up chiefly of piano students. 

Nowif there be any remedy by which miscellaneous 
concert rooms can become better filled it is with these 
same students it has to begin. The fact is they are 
not stimulated to attend concerts outside their own 
instruments. Piano pupils will tell you triumphantly 
that they never miss a piano recital, but experience 
no sense of loss whatever at missing most musical 
things else. They are not taught to consider other 
music as essential to their development. There are 
plenty of advanced students in schools and conserva- 
tories who with the command of a wide range of 
piano literature have never heard a finished profes- 
sional performance of even a string quartet. Not 
long since a pupil who has been studying the piano 
for six years under one prominent master, and in- 
cludes in her répertoire six Beethoven sonatas, 
stated indifferently that she had never heard an 
orchestral performance of a Beethoven symphony. 
She “‘ played them as four hand piano arrangements.” 
And this pupil has resided steadily in New York, has 
heard regularly every pianist who played here dur- 
ing that period, yet exhibited no consciousness of 
loss in her ignorance of other than piano music, and 
no possible ambition to better her case. 

All this is traceable to theteachers, They should 
insist wherever possible that their pupils hear good 
music in all its varieties. Ifthe matter were properly 
urged, we would have an influx of young blood in 
our concert rooms stimulating our now depressed 
performers, laying the basis of future success for 
them and broadening musical culture immeasurably. 
Pupils can hardly be expected to open up the path 





for themselves, but if marked out to them as es- 
sential in the way it ought to be, they will voluntarily 
widen it of their own spontaneous interest. The 
wedge must be entered from the ranks of pupils, and 
if once their enjoyment is aroused for music outside 
the piano school, their artistic stature will rise apace, 
and the prospects of a score of good organizations 
may take on a tinge of some vitality. 

To begin with, the complimentary seats which are 
distributed should be placed in the hands of intelli- 
gent pupils until they have developed a taste for in- 
strumental combination. When this is reached, they 
wili, if they can afford it, be likely prepared to pay 
for themselves and pass over the gratuitous benefit to 
the cause of initiating others. If they can't afford it, 
it ought to be a matter of easy arrangement, under 
existing circumstances, that they pay as little or 
much or nothing, as they can. Artists find it to their 
interest to give concerts at financial loss in New York, 
in any event, and the empty benches which greet 
their performance might much better be filled by in- 
telligent pupils, who cause them no loss, and who af- 
ford them the stimulus of drinking in every note. 
By and by the non-paying ones would bring the pay- 
ing ones, and the habit of attending concerts of 
varied scope might become an established fact. 

An intellectual factor, like the Kneisel Quartet, for 
instance, might well afford to place the score or so of 
its vacant benches at the disposal of a number of 
students who might be assumed unable to pay. Their 
immediate reward would be in the sense of further- 
ing art valuably, while their eventual one might com- 
bine an added substantial result, The habit of neglect 
of music outside their own particular study is of too 
long standing with pupils in America to be overcome 
except by some indulgence at first. It is for artists 
to proffer the indulgence, but it is above all things 
for teachers to point out the essential merit of profit- 
ing by it. If these two factors accomplish their share 
in the beginning, the evolution of the pupil will take 
care of itself. And with the broadening of the pupils’ 
culture there is likely to diffuse a kinship of artistic 
progression, which by and by may impress its grow- 
ing mark on the box office. 





MR. ELLIS WRITES. 
R. WILLIAM ASHTON ELLIS sent the follow- 
ing letter to THe MusicaL COURIER: 

‘In your issue of May 1, 1895, there is a leaderette 
on ‘ Praeger’s Book.’ Will you permit me to correct a 
mistake contained therein of great importance to the 
London Wagner Society? In the letter from Messrs. 
Breitkopf and Hartel, which I am flattered to see 
you have otherwise reproduced in the words of my 
translation, as appearing in the London Musical 
Standard, of April 13, 1895, the sentence ‘it was out 
of regard for the London Wagner Society, which had 
stood sponsor to the publication in perfect good 
faith,’ should read, ‘it was out of regard for the 
president of the London Wagner Society,’ &c. But 
in regard for this same gentleman I had replaced his 
name (or rather, his official title) by asterisks, but 
you will find in my translation. which is literal, that 
‘who’ occurs in place of ‘which.’ The difference is 
vast, as you will realize when I inform you that 
the Earl of Dysart resigned his membership and 
presidency of the London Wagner Society four days 
afte’ that publication in the Musical Standard of last 
April, thereby releasing us from a most embarrassing 
position. 

‘‘The London Wagner Society had no more to do 
with the publication of the late Ferdinand Praeger’s 
worthless book than with the expenditure of Lord 
Dysart’s private income; it would very much prefer 
to deal with the latter! You, of course, are aware that 
these ‘ornamental’ presidents have hardly anything 
to do with the societies over which they nominally 
preside ; in this respect Lord Dysart was certainly no 
exception to the rule. Lord Dysart in a private 
capacity owned the manuscripts, &c., of Praeger’s 
book, and it is purely in a private capacity that he 
has dealt with them and it from first to last. That 
the Wagner Society of London had no hand in this 
ill-judged procedure will be obvious to you if you 
will kindly refer to your issue of June 15, 1892, in 
which you honored me by filling a whele page with 
the reprint of my original review of ‘Wagner as I 
Knew Him,’ in the Meister. The Meister is the official 
organ of the London Wagner Society, and I have the 
honor to be its editor; but you will remember that I 
said in that review: ‘I think it will be better to dis- 
card for the nonce the editorial ‘‘ we,” and criticise 
in propria person4, thus relieving the Wagner Society 





of any shadow of indorsement of my views. For the 
reason just stated I shall also be most happy to print 
in the next issue of the A/cister any letters that may 
be sent by members expressing opinions on this sub- 
ject at variance with my own.” My views, as you 
will also remember, were strongly condemnatory of 
the book’s accuracy; but not one single protest 
against them did I receive, from that day to this, from 
any member of the society. This simple statement 
will suffice to prove to you that the Wagner Society 
was in no way concerned in publishing the book ; as 
I have said above, it was purely a private matter of 
Lord Dysart’s. 

‘‘ Having cleared the Wagner Society, of London, 
from a very distasteful indictment, the main object 
of my letter is attained; but, as I have had to suffer 
an incalculable amount of worry, abuse and various 
disagreeables, in connection with my expcsure of 
Praeger’s book, I trust you will not deem me egoistic 
when I point out that I was the first to raise the out- 
cry,-and have been intimately engaged in the demoli- 
tion, down to the last. Following upon my review 
(of May, 1892) in the A/eister, I published in July, 1892, 
a little book called ‘1849; A Vindication,’ upsetting 
almost every. more important statement made by 
Praeger, as regards the Dresden insurrection. Then 
appeared Praeger’s German version, and Baron Hans 
von Wolzogen begged me to write a fairly long re- 
view for publication in the Bayreuther Blatter ; at the 
same time I made the acquaintance of my valued 
friend, Mr. Houston S. Chamberlain (an English resi- 
dent in Vienna), who promised to render my forth- 
coming contribution into German. The upshot of 
the matter was, that I forwarded over thirty pages 
of manuscript to the latter gentleman ; from this, 
from his own independent observations, and from 
certain notes by Baron Walzogen, Mr. Chamberlain 
constructed his admirable essay of forty pages, which 
appeared in the Bayreuther Blatter for July, 1893. 

‘* Meanwhile, and before forwarding to Mr. Cham- 
berlain my manuscript, I had endeavored to obtain a 
personal inspection of the originals of Wagner's let- 
ters and so-called letters to Praeger, as I had long 
nursed the gravest suspicions about them, Nothwith- 
standing that Lord Dysart was nominally the presi- 
dent of the London Wagner Society, and. I was 
actually its editor, he, Lord Dysart, refused me this 
inspection. After the publication of the joint article 
in the Bayreuther Blitter, of July, 1893, however, Mr. 
Chamberlain was sufficiently fortunate upon a trip to 
England to obtain through personal friends an in- 
troduction to Lord Dysart and an invitation to his 
house ; with this peer’s full permission he copied the 
originals of all the Wagner letters that had ever been 
in Lord Dysart’s possession, namely, twenty-one out 
of a reputed thirty-five. Mr. Chamberlain thus had 
the privilege and satisfaction—which no one would 
grudge him less than myself—of putting the finish- 
ing touch to our alternate work of exposure, and 
nothing remained but for him to inform the German 
speaking world, and me to inform the English speak- 
ing world (in the Musical Standard, of February to 
May, 1894), of the gross alterations made by Praeger 
in his printed versions of these valuable documents. 
Since then our little see-saw has still continued, accord- 
ing as now one, now the other of us has been attacked 
in the press. From our conversations at Bayreuth last 
summer, and from letters I have since received from 
him, I know that in thus detailing the actual state of 
affairs I shall please no one more than Mr. Chamber- 
lain himself, and I only trust that you will forgive me 
for trespassing upon your space with a personal 
explanation. 

‘‘In your final sentence you express the hope ‘that 
the English publishers will now follow the example 
of the German publishing house,’ 7. ¢., withdraw the 
book from circulation. What course Messrs. Long- 
mans & Green will adopt I cannot say, for 1 have re- 
ceived no answer to an inquiry I posted to them in 
the middle of April; but according to the Musica/ 
Standard of the 15th inst., it would appear that Lord 
Dysart is about to take the extraordinary course of 
permitting the English (?) book to be ‘republished 
with a preface." Who the publishers will be, we are 
not informed ; but whatever may be done to the book 
in its ‘republication,’ what good purpose can it pos- 
La & serve, and least of all to Praeger’s reputation? 
Perhaps when the book does reappear, you may al- 
low me to send you a further communication, as I 
naturally am fair Bsa posted in the facts by now. 

ours obediently, 
**Wm. ASHTON ELLIs. 
**London, England, June 26, 1895." 

[We are always most happy to print any communi- 

cation from Mr, Ellis.—Eps. MusicaL COURIER]. 
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Music, 
And what is music? Ask the nightingale, 
That soft at ev’ning sings his vesper hymn 
In lonely love amid the shadows dim— 
The west wind, with a melancholy wail 
Relating to the trees its doleful tale. 
Go ask the sounding ocean, dark and grim ; 
Or, on the shore along the water's brim. 
The tiny shell, so white and small and frail. 


Soft on the wounded heart it ever falls, 

Like drops of rain descending from the skies, 

Soothing the anguish with its harmony! 

A gentle angel, e’er to men it calls 

And step by step, the blind soul falt’ringly 

Follows till heaven cures its sightless eyes ! 
—ELLINOR C. SEYMOUR, 


Tue Mysterious Rose GARDEN. 
(On a drawing by Aubrey Beardsley inthe January Yellow Book.) 
My lady walks in her pearl-pure prime ; 
Oh, snowdrops and crocuses, children of spring, 
Start in life at her magical tread, 
And die 'neath her feet in a bliss sublime, 
While choirs of young robins your requiems sing, 
And the grasses gleam green from your funeral bed. 
My lady walks in her passion-pent prime ; 
Oh, rare, red roses that revel in June, 
Oh, passion flowers pulsing with purple fire, 
Vie with each other in amorous crime, 
And teach her the secrets of stars and moon, 
When Eros woos Night with his love-tranced lyre. 


My lady walks in her proud-perfect prime ; 
Ob, garden enchantress, whose heart is a rose, 
Your witcheries wield as you lean from above ; 
And tell her, “ Youth's vintage is ravished by Time ; 
Drain the subtle wild wine e’er the beaker o’erflows ; 
Live and die in the plaisance of love!" 
~—FRANK E. SAWYER. 
HEAR that the Hasty Pudding Club of Harvard is 
partially responsible for The Sphinx. The original 
text was written by Mr. David Gray, so says Philip 
Hale, for the club festivities in 1892. Mr. William 
Maynadier Brown rewrote the book, and Mr. Lewis 
S. Thompson, the composer of Prince Pro-Tem, made 
or rather compiled the music. As now given at che 
Casino The Sphinx is a much changed work since it 
left Boston. Knowing full well the classic taste of 
New York, and appreciating the fact that Mr. Thomp- 
son could not realize—being a poor unenlightened 
and intellectual Bostonian—the value of the whiskey, 
the poker, the upturned tack, the mother-in-law 
jokes, the management injected the baneful wit in 
large quantities, and so much of the second act and 
the first half of the third act are devoted to exquisite 
fooling. The scene with the mummies, the dance, 
the love powder used to bring Hather and Papyrus 
together are omitted, and Mr. Stevens gives us busi- 
ness instead, 

Well, I suppose it is all right. The Sphinx is nota 
strong piece of writing, nor is it especially novel or 
interesting, but the story suffers by the excisions and 
the librettist is blamed. 

- 


I am very tired of opera in which the comedian 
is the prima donna. The entrance of Mr. Stevens 
on his bicycle is the chief thing in act first. From 
the din in the orchestra and the howls of the chorus 
I expected at least two Lillian Russells and three 
Marie Tempests. 

The one delightful figure in the piece is that of the 
valet. Mr. Ptimmins played by Tallmadge Baldwin 
in very finished manner. His touch is Gallic, and his 
whistling very soothing, but I didn’t admire the ma- 
gician of Walter Allen. He did better things in To- 
basco. Mr. Kingsley, who sang Nanki-Poo last sum- 
mer in The Mikado at the Fifth Avenue, seems to 
lack temperament. He has a voice of excellent 
quality, but his singing lacks variety, vitality, and 
the same can be said of his acting. Here is a young 
man to whom nature has given good looks, a voice 





of sweet musical quality. Really he should make 
better use of his gifts, There are tenors in grand 
opera who have not Mr. Kingsley’s endowments. Why 
doesn’t he study more, or is the treadmill of light 
opera (in reality heavy, mindless stuff) deadening 
to one’s musical sensibilities? 
” eg 

Mr. Edwin Stevens, whose legs are twin comic 
poems, plays the Professor Papyrus in as legitimate 
fashion as his environment will allow him. But the 
public—the cultured New York public—must be fed 
every act with an allusion to ‘‘two pair swiping the 
pot” and “‘ where did you get that load,” and of course 
a henpecked husband and a shrewish wife with acon- 
tralto voice. My God! is there no other material in 
this wide universe than this? Must we listen forever 
to the chorus that mumbles and the basso who 
rumbles? Must songs in sixth-eighth rhythm express 
a wild, fearless nature inthe desert and also at sea? 
And must every soprano solo break out in chicken- 
pox fashion with a valse-rash refrain? 

Answer me these questions, O Hathor, Spirit of the 
Sphinx, and I will buy you birds, bottles, aye, even a 
nice young man ! 


* 
* * 


The Sphinx is harmless musically. Mr. Thompson 
has the fatal fluency of the assimilative. He knows 
his Faust and also Tommy Atkins. He can’t make 
a finale, but he flirts neatly with the gavot, and 
waltzes at any given hint. He wrote a fetching 
chorus near the end of the last act, and the Sullivan 
‘patter ” is as quicksilver in his hands. 

As it is unfashionable for young composers to or- 
chestrate their own music nowadays, I presume Mr. 
Thompson farmed out his stuff to a professional ar- 
tanger. If he did not, 1 beg his pardon. Some of 
the scoring is quite fashionable, especially the trick 
of leaving empty the middle register, and writing 
very low for brass and wood and very high for strings. 
In Berlioz’s hands this was effective, but—dear me, 
what bad taste all this is! 


I have hopes for Mr. Thompson. Despite the uni- 
versal execration of the book, I still contend that the 
idea is a capital, even a novel one. The ending is 
absolutely clever—but there are long, vague stretches 
in which the imagination is tethered to sand and the 
aridity thereof. Otherwise The Sphinx is far 
from offensive. It is clean, but not wholesome, and 
should be remodeled, or better still, be rewritten and 
recomposed, I am tempted to say decomposed. The 
production is not startling, and the performance is 
smooth and not irritating. The valet, as I remarked 
before, is the one live bit of character drawing in the 
opera, and he is a dumb man. 


* 
* * 


F. C. Whitney’s opera for next season, to be pro- 
duced at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, is called The 
Bathing Girl. 

I can see no logical conclusion to the present craze 
for undressed titles but an opera with a Turkish bath 
in it! 

And, Master Librettist, pray do not forget to make 
itrealistic! Then call your masterpiece Disrobed ; or, 
The Nude in Heart. 

It will go like wildfire, even if it goes to a jail. 


Mr. E. E. Rice has engaged Fay Templeton for the 
principal réle in Excelsior, Jr., and Fay is following 
Trilby Summerville’s example and is banting. 

Henceforth she will cling to her front name and 
abandon her very suggestive and weighty last name. 
We will soon hear of skeleton prima donnas singing 
E flat in alt without the aid of their diaphragms. 

But where do the males come in? A fat actor is a 
much more unpleasant spectacle than a stout lady. 
Come, come; don’t make all the women do the 
work! 

Brace up, and reduce your waists! Just look at 
the graceful lines of Harry Dixey’s figure, or Kyrle 
Bellew's! And both these gentlemen have passed 
thirty years many moons ago. f 

Beware of the bleat of the buck that ne'er crept 
for tomato cans in Harlem and is served up in glasses 
and on dishes. I mean both Welch and German 
bucks. ; 

* ~ 

London has just discovered Eleanora Duse. George 
Bernard Shaw is the Columbus. London has just 
discovered Maeterlinck, Mr. I. Zangwill is the dis- 
coverer. In fact, London, dear old London, is be- 
ginning to find out many things Néw York knew 


many moons ago. And Ibsen's plays, so won- 
derfully interpreted in the great city, we know 
to our sorrow were not faintly hinted at by the very 
woman so loudly trumpeted by Mr. Shaw. London 
hears of Nordau and his morbid drivel one year 
after the book appeared. London never knew of 
Gerhart Hauptmann’s Hannele until William Archer 
did the play in mediocre English, and some time after 
its performance in poor provincial New York. We 
have heard Duse and judgment was passed upon her. 
In these columns, at least, she was proclaimed the 
unique actress of her generation. Maeterlinck’s 
plays have seen the light, or rather the crepuscular 
gloom of a performance—and a pupil's performance 
atthat. This Poe of the footlights was most excel- 
lently interpreted by Mr. Franklin Sargent’s young 
people. As to Ibsen, we have enjoyed better per- 
formances of some of his plays than London ever 
dreamed—I am not making rash assertions, remem- 
ber—for comparisons are jogging at my elbow. And 
Suderman’s Heimat was played here by Modjeska 
over a year ago, while London is just awakening to 
its merits, for Bernhardt and Duse challenged critical 
comment a few weeks by appearing in the réle. And 
all the other new ones—the dramatists of the north 
and on the banks of the Seine, the decadents, sym- 
bolists and God knows what else, have we not criti- 
caily analyzed their soap bubbles, bubbles streaked 
with motives, purposes and theories? After all, New 
York is not altogether out of culture’s centre. I can 
only repeat that it has been leading London, dear old 
conservative London, by a head for several years! 


a* 


Can't you see a London critic smile in an amused 
manner if told all this? Facts are facts, however. 
Duse appeared in London a year ago, and her name 
was writ on water. This season, and since she has 
caused the phiegmatic pulse of the English to throb, 
the excuse is made that she was ill at her début, and 
did not do herself justice. When, I wish to ask, was 
Duse not an ill woman? Her nature is shaken to its 
very core by her intensity. Such a temperament as 
hers can only be a source of sorrow to its owner— 
and then of course she is not physically healthy. She 
looked to me as if she were being literally consumed 
by her nerves. 

The truth is that London is an old fogy town—phil- 
istinish, slow to receive impressions, but very tena- 
cious of them. She liked Handel after a fierce strug- 
gle, she gulped down the sugar water of the mellif- 
luous Mendelssohn ; since then every new comer has 
has had a hard road to hoe. Especially composers. 

Witness the case of Wagner and Liszt—I mean, of 
course, Liszt, the composer. 


* 
* * 


Dare, then, Messrs. Scott, Archer, Shaw and the 
rest of you, speak of New York disrespectfully, I will 
throw you down such a battle gage that you dare not 
pick up. But, to Bernhardt and Duse. 


* 
* - 


Mr. Shaw has taken sides on the question with his 
usual candor and violence, Indeed, candor and vio- 
lence constitute almost all of his critical equipment. 
He says that Sarah in ‘‘the art of finding out your 
weaknesses and practicing on them—cajolling you, 
harrowing you, and exciting you—on the whole, fool- 
ing you,” is wonderfully proficient. But the woman 
to him is always the same. ‘She does not enter into 
the leading character ; she substitutes herself for it.” 

Bernhardt’s personality is so fascinating that most 
audiences are glad to be harrowed and excited by 
her, and as she plays parts eminently adapted for 
her—Sardou réles—she is most certainly in her ele- 
ment. 

No actress alive can play Sardou as Bernhardt. It 
is when she touches the modern play of character- 
problems that she falls below Duse. 


Here her facile and wondrous technic availeth not 
—indeed it is an impediment to fullest expression. 
Shaw notes the French actress's marvellous powers 
of make up, but rightfully declares that they detract, 
not aid her. 

‘* But Duse with a tremor of the lip, which you feel 
rather than see, and which lasts half an instant, 
touches you straight upon the very heart; and there 
is not a line in the face or cold tone in the gray 
shadew that does not give poignancy to that tremor. 


Bernhardt plays Magda with easy assurance, a 





surface brilliancy and an unfaltering technical touch. 
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She does not trouble herself much with the ethical 
problem so delicately weighed by the scales of Suder- 


man. In the scene where Schwartze, the father of 
Magda’s child, is announced, Sarah carries the sita- 
ation with a light hand—indeed the Gallic, confronted 
with her past, neither ashamed nor proud of it. 
Seriousness there is none for her. 

Not so Duse. This is what Shaw wrote of this 
particular scene: ‘‘’The moment she read the card 
handed her by the servant you realized what it was 
to have to face a meeting with the man. It was 
interesting to watch how she got through it when he 
came in, and how, on the whole, she got through it 

‘pretty well. He paid his compliments and offered 
his flowers; they sat down, and she evidently felt 
that she had got it safely over and might allow her- 
‘self to think at her ease, and to look at him to see 
how much he had altered. Then a terrible thing 
happened to her. She began to blush, and in an- 
other moment she was conscious of it, and the blush 
was slowly spreading and deepening until, after a 
few vain efforts to avert her face or to obstruct his 
view of it without seeming to do so, she gave up and 
hid the blus in her hands. After that feat of acting 
I did not need to be told why Duse does not paint an 
inch thick. I could detect no trick in it ; it seemed 
to me a perfectly genuine effect of the dramatic 
imagination.” 
+ . te 

All ef which proves that an ounce of imagination 
in an actor or actress is worth a pound of per- 
sonal beauty. The standards of dramatic art 
must shift, indeed have shifted during the past 
decade. The old order of technic has given way to 
a genuine study of character on the part of the 
dramatic artist. Real people are needed now, not 
the outworn conventional masks of custom. I sin- 
cerely hope that the new century will dawn upon the 
new theatre—which is after all a very old one—the 
theatre of nature, not,the lime light theatre, with a 
property room stuffed with faded, fatigued and hollow 
symbols. In the interval let us hope on, and enjoy the 
gifts of the gods vouchsafed us in the personality of 
that marvellous woman, Duse. 


* 
* * 


The New Review in London is edited by the poet, 
W. E. Henley. He was at one time a fast friend of 
Robert Louis Stevenson's, but some little rift in the 
lute made their friendship mute. Mr. Henley has a 
brother on this side of the Atlantic, E. J. Henley, a 
capital actor, a man of imagination in his work and 
occasionally an erratic person. All the Henleys, I 
hear, have a habit of kicking their heels at the Al- 
mighty, and remarking, ‘‘The Deil tak the hinder- 
most!” There is a wild, gypsy strain in the blood. 
It was that attracted Robert Louis, the prose 
master. Together the adventurous pair wrote some 
plays. It was a foregone conclusion that dare-devil, 
swaggering, bullying Rotert Macaire would interest 
men like Stevenson and Henley. The Old World 
flavor of braggadocio, the ‘‘money or your lives,” 
the humor, the wit and the philosophy of this fas- 
cinating rascal endeared him to men who loved 
above all things action—doing. Stevenson’s ideal 
life, I am quite sure, was that of a master pirate in 
some soft southernseas. There, swimming alongside 
of a fat, short-breathed merchantman, Robert Louis 
would have given orders to plunder and slaughter all 
on board, And William Ernest Henley would doubt- 
less have aided and abetted him. Can’t you see them 
standing on the deck of one of those long, rakish 
crafts, riding low in the water and showing always a 
clean pair of heels to pursuers? 


* 
* * 


Robert Macaire up to date and in three acts was 
the result of acollaboration of Stevenson and Henley. 
It is full of life and its concision is admirable. The 
chief figure has something in him of Villon and he 
suggests Claude Duval at times. He is a gentleman 
and ascholar. His speeches have a tang of Iago-like 
cynicism and his resources are apparently endless. 
But he is netted at last after fooling the little circle 
to the top of his bent, and he dies asking, Hamlet-like, 
‘‘ Death, what is death?” He never opens his mouth 
without pearls falling therefrom—sometimes the 
pearls are black, but they are all the rarer. After 
Bertrand says, ‘‘ If I could have a full meal and a 
pound in my pocket, I would hold my tongue.” 

‘Dreams, dreams,” cries Macaire. ‘‘We are what we 
are,and what are we? Whoare you? Who cares? 
Whoam I? Myself. Whatdowecomefrom? Anacci- 


The gentleman who beats her. What is crime? dis- 
covery. Virtue? opportunity. . Politeness? a pretext. 
Affection? affectation. Morality? an affair of lati- 
tude. Punishment? this side of the frontier. Re- 
ward? the other. Property? plunder, Business? 
other people’s money—not mine, by God! And the 
end of life? to live till we are hanged.” 


ree 


There you have a very pretty blend of Rochefou- 
cauld and Schopenhauer. Further on the arrant 
scamp defines a chaplain as ‘‘A man they pay to say 
what you don't want to hear.” The witty devil be- 
trays his friend Bertrand to the police, and dies un- 
shriven and unrepentant. The action is brisk ; there 
is plenty of incident, and altogether I wonder that 
this new version is not adopted by some clever and 
enterprising actor. The part would suit Maurice 
Barrymore capitally. 

x - 

A Mr. J. P. Walton, in the Westminster Review, 
makes the startling suggestion that some wealthy 
person endow an independent theatre in London and 
give free performances, The writer furthermore as- 
serts that the pulpit has lost its hold on the majority 
of mankind, and that the stage, with its appeal to 
ear and eye, is destined to become the prime edu- 
cator of the future. All of which I do most humbly 
indorse; but where is Mr. Walton’s mythical rich 
man? Where, in a word, is the duplicate of a man 
like Colonel Higginson, of Boston, who will found a 
a Theatre Libre, as did the Boston magnate the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra? I believe that he is still in 
the womb of time. 

* = * 

The Philharmonic Club is an old and valued musi- 
cal organization. Its conductor is Eugene Wiener, a 
well-known flute virtuoso and an amiable, well-liked 
man. The club is composed of excellent artists, and 
it gives only high class concerts. The managers of 
the Oriental Hotel, noticing that classical music is 
sought for by the majority of our citizens, thought 
that it would be a good idea to engage the Philhar- 
monic for the hotel. 

Seidl is giving Wagner at Brighton; why shouldn't 
the Oriental enjoy chamber music? So Mr. Wiener 
and his little band of men were engaged. Music is 
discoursed in the parlors of the hotel in the morning 
and evening. I need hardly add that the programs 
are all that good taste and experience can dictate. If 
Mozart is played, so is Tschaikowsky. Well, the 
other day Mr. Wiener was reveling in a barcarolle 
for flute and strings by Reinecke. He breathed soft, 
languorous passion into his instrument, and so lost 
all interest in the mundane world. Afterthe applause 
had subsided the well dressed, fashionable folk who 
filled the parlors drifted to the veranda, discussing 
the morning bath and other things germane to the 
seaside. The flutist and his men put up their instru- 


ments and prepared to depart. Mr. Wiener was last. 
Putting on his hat he was almost stunned by a shower 
of pennies, nickels and 10 cent pieces. Amazed, he 
took off the hat and more coin of the realm rolled 
forth upon the floor. 

At first he thought that he was the victim of a 
practical joke, and looked hastily about him. Not a 
face peered at him, and then the awful truth dawned 
on him, 

The money had been dropped into his hat by culti- 
vated guests and visitors, who fondly imagined that 
they must pay for the music in this Coney Island 
Iron Steamboat fashion. 

And so it was. 

Mr. Wiener grew pale with rage when he remem- 
bered how he had played and also what a big check 
he received weekly from the hotel. Then, stooping, 
he scooped up all the money, put it in his handker- 
chief and strode to the desk. Slapping the shekels 
on the desk, he said to the astonished day clerk : 

‘‘See what charitable people come to this hotel. 
Here is a lot of money left me for the Indigent Babies’ 
Fund of Squan Beach.” 

Then he went out into the sunshine and tried to 
forget the little incident. 








Louis Spohr’s Daughter Dies. — Frau Emilie 
Zahn, daughter of Louis Spohr, died recently at Cassel, 
aged ninety years. 

Weingartner at Hamburg.— Court Director 
Weingartner will direct the concerts at Hamburg formerly 
under Hans von Biilow. Owing to the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under Nikisch, coming to Hamburg, for four 
concerts this winter, Mr. Wolff has reduced the subscrip- 
tion concerts to half the former number. 

By Cable.—Messrs. Abbey & Grau’s arrangements 
tor the opera season in New York, from January to the end 
of April, include the engagements of Mmes. Calvé, Melba, 
Sembrich, Januschowsky and Brema, and the MM. de 
Reszkés and MM. Maurel and Plangon. It is stated that 
Mme. Calvé gets $100,000 for fifty nights. 

Wiegand the basso, now of the Munich Opera, has also 
been engaged by Abbey & Grau. 

Walter Damrosch’s German opera troupe will include 
Mmes. Klafsky, Ternina, Gadski, Schilling and Maurer, 
and MM. Gruning, Popovici, Fischer, Behrens, Mertens and 
Berthald, and probably Mme. Rothmahl. 

The Misses Rose L. and Ottilie Sutro, of Baltimore, 
whose specialty is ensemble playing for two pianos, had a 
successful recital in St. James’ Hall on Monday of last 
week, and have been highly praised by the critics. 

Sir Augustus Harris has not completed his plans fora 
tour of America in his production of his pantomimes. 
‘‘The manager of opera,” said Sir Augustus to a repre- 
sentative of the Associated Press, ‘‘ finds that the higher 
class of theatrical entertainments are alike the world over. 
The artists absorb all profits and the theatre only bas the 
balance. Still I consider that the appreciation of cperatic 
works and higher classical music is constantly increasing 
the world over.” 
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The Fiechter Case Dismissed. 
HE case against Victor S, Flechter was dismissed 
on Saturday by Justice Flammer in Jefferson Market 
Police Court. He was charged with having in his posses- 
sion unlawfully a violin that was formerly the property of 
Prof. Jean Bott. Three witnesses testified at the last ex- 
amination that the violin produced in court and that had 
been found in Flechter’s possession was not the instrument 
that had belonged to Prof. Bott. Two of these witnesses 
were called by the prosecution, and the third was John C. 
Eller, a musician, who is not on friendly terms with Flech- 
ter. Eller was recalled yesterday and continued his de- 
scription of the instrument. He identified a description 
printed in a catalogue in 1891 as referring to this violin, 
and it was there described as having been made by Nicho- 
las in 1780. He said that the instrument had been branded 
on the inside with the name ‘‘ D. Nicholas,” and im another 
with the letters ‘‘ D, Nicholas, Villi di Cremona.” He said 
that traces of these marks were still to be seen on the 
inside of the violin, but evidently an effort had been made 
to scrape them away. 

At the conclusion of Eller’s examination Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney Battle and Colonel Allen wanted the rest 
of the examinations postponed that a witness might be 
brought from Buffalo who would discredit Eller’s testi- 
mony. They said that Eller had sold a violin to this gen- 
tleman which had not proved what he guaranteed it, and 
had been compelled to take it back; but Justice Flammer 
refused to continue the case any further, and dismissed the 
charge against Flechter. 

The examination ended in indescribable confusion. The 
demeanor of the witnesses and of the friends of the princi- 
pals throughout the trial has been more remarkable than in 
any case that has been held in Jefferson Market. Officers 
who have been stationed in the court for years have come 
into the room to take a peep at the curious crowd that was 
gathered there and watch its still more curious behavior. 
It has been impossible to keep the friends of the defendant 
and the friends of Mrs. Bott apart. They would mingle to- 
gether, and at times two or three independent rows would 
be going on in different parts of the room. Then the 
counsel for the defense would straighten them out, and the 
trial would proceed. The witnesses and spectators seem 
all to have been inspired by the strongest feeling, and their 
opinions of one another, which they made no attempt to 
hide, were never flattering. There were two or three ama- 


teur detectives circulating about the room in the interests |’ 


of one party or the other, and it was a regular duty of the 
lawyers to suppress these when they became too active. 
The attorneys for the people were particularly annoyed by 
an old man with gray side whiskers, who seemed to feel 
that the entire responsibility for the defendant's case had 
fallen on his shoulders, and he was reprimanded several 
times. Any attempt to keep the crowd away from the wit- 
ness who was testifying was useless. They would get 
nearer and nearer, until they were all in a close knot around 
the judge. 

The scene that marked the close of the examination yes- 
terday was the most curious of all. ‘‘ Thief” was the popu- 
lar epithet, and it flew about the room. Everybody was 
calling some other man a thief, and in the general disturb- 
ance there must have been very few that dodged the ap- 
pellation. Flechter’s friends were exulting and triumph- 
ant over the complete collapse of the case against him, 
while Mrs. Bott’s were quite disappointed. Twice the 
officers had to interfere to quiet the crowd. The friends 
and witnesses were gradually got out to the street, but they 
collected there in knots, and it was half an hour before the 
last of them had gone. The violin went back to the prop- 
erty clerk for the time being. 

Mr. Battle had secured the further custody of the violin 
by announcing that an investigation of the case by the 
grand jury would be begun on Monday. One hour after- 
ward Assistant District Attorney Allen, who was discuss- 
ing the magistrate’s decision with a party of friends at his 
home, 22 Gramercy Park, was greatly surprised by the 
sudden appearance of Elmer J. Ross, claimant to the much- 
claimed instrument, who, although a resident of Auburn, 
has attended all the hearings before Magistrate Flammer. 


Mr. Ross announced that John G. Eller had waived all his 
rights, and that he had come to demand that the instrument 
be surrendered to him. Colonel Allen told him that this 
could not be done, whereupon Mr. Ross inquired anxiously 
whether he was to be indicted. When his fears on that 
score had been quieted Mr. Ross made a long explanation 
of his connection with the case, declaring that he was a 
fiddle crank,” and that this investigation had so dis- 
turbed his mind.that he could not sleep nights. He had 
given up all intention of selling the instrument, he said, 
and had resolved to get it back if he had to stay in this 
city all summer. 

‘Though I have bought more than 100 fiddles,” he said, 
** I never was so fond of any one as I am of this. Though 
it is not a Stradivarius, it is an instrument of rich, mellow 
tone. Of course if anybody had asked me in Auburn I 
should have sworn that my fiddle was a genuine Strad., but, 
in truth, I have never believed that it was.” 

After questioning the assistant district attorney again 
concerning the prosecution's available witnesses and their 
probable testimony, the young lawyer departed, declaring 
that he would sue the city in case he should discover that 
the instrument had been injured.— Vew York Sun. 











Carlo H. Dittman. 











E regret to announce the death of Mr. Carlo 


H. Dittman, of the staff of Tue Musica Courier. 
Mr. Dittman was at this office until Saturday midday, and 


seemed to be in his usual health and spirits. He dropped 





DITTMAN. 


CARLO H. 


dead Sunday morning, the result of a long standing affec- 
tion of the heart. Mr. Dittman was for many years a 
familiar figure in the musical and managerial world. He 
was identified with many important musical enterprises, 
and was Rafael Joseffy's first manager in this country in 
conjunction with Mr. Herman Colell. He had been con- 
nected with THe Musicat Courter for several years. 

Mr. Dittman was a man of exceptional ability, refine- 
ment and charm of manner. He was universally liked, 
and among his intimate friends genuinely beloved. His 
death issincerely mourned. He leaves a widow. 








From Galveston to Paris.—Miss Mary Goggan, the 
fifteen year old daughter of Mr. John Goggan, and Miss 
Lucie Hickenlooper, both native Texans, will leave Galves- 
ton next week for New York, thence to Paris. These young 
misses possess a very superior musical ability which their 
parents intend having cultivated to the highest extent. Itis 
hoped they will succeed in gaining admission to the Con- 
servatory of Musicin Paris. The music critics here pre- 
dict for the girls prominent positions as pianists. Mrs. L. 
P. Griinewald and Mrs. C, Hickenlooper will accompany 
them to Paris. 















SAN FRANCISCO. 





San Francisco, Cal., June 22, 1895. 

THE principal item of musical interest just now is 

regarding the status of Mr. Fritz Scheel. He brought a lot 
of players out to the Midwinter Fair, agreeing to send them 
home again. He did so, I believe, but not “‘in first-class style,” 
and their claim to a difference of over $1,000, which he saved on 
their passage, though disallowed by the local union, has just 
been awarded by a superior Sanhedrim somewhere. 

Just at this time Adolph Bauer, who used to give us a whole- 
some amount of symphony concerts, incidental to his conducting 
operas at the Tivoli, has opportunely returned, and resumes the 
baton there next week. He has been making a very successful 
tour with the Della Fox Company. We are glad to have him 
back, and perhaps Bauer will come to the rescue with another 
series of what were the most satisfactory symphony concerts we 
have ever enjoyed. 

I have received a circular dated May 27, announcing the forma- 
tion of the San Francisco Oratorio Society, for the purpose of 
producing standard works with organ, orchestra, &c., in the 
grandest style. Mr. James Hamilton Howe, late of Boston, 
Mass. (the home of oratorio in America), a disciple of Carl Zer- 
Tahn, will direct the society. 

The names of forty-five musicians are given who, the circular 
says, ‘“‘ are numbered among the lights of the profession.” 

Well, it is some years since our last oratorio society lan. 
guished and died, leaving the customary moribund flavor of debt 
and discord on the circumjacent air. By all means let a new one 
beborn ; though I hope it will contain livers as well as lights 
enough to furnish a healthy internal economy, lest it also pine 
away and die like its numerous predecessors. Ere Mr. Howe 
brings it to maturity, though, I fear he'll often have occasion to 
sing that lovely hymn, O Do Not Be Discouraged ! 

On the heels of Mr. Howe's circular comes another one ‘‘ beg- 
ging to inform” me that Mr. E. Werner has already formed a 
society, which had its first rehearsal last week with Mr. Scheel, 
and that it is intended to have a musical festival next fall, when 
Beethoven's ninth symphony will be performed. 

The correspondent of THe Musicat Courier has taken aroom 
at 26 O'Farrell street, at which address he will be pleased to re- 
ceive any musical news or information which will interest him 
and your other readers, Nota bene! 

Mr. Gustave Rowan, one of Scheel’s orchestra, who sought to 
escape from San Francisco by the shipwrecked steamer Colima, 
has returned to Nineveh, as it were, and takes a benefit this 
afternoon. He says, after being in the water twenty-nine hours, 
he was about to give up in despair, when the sound of the or- 
chestra came to his ears so distinctly as to brace him up and 
save his life. Whether it operated asa tonic he does not say. 
I hope the poor fellow will hive enough encouragement at his 
benefit to brace up his pocket. 

Another worry has attacked the trades union adherents. A 
Japanese brass band played in the Fourth of July procession. 
Great Scott! Japs are worse than Chinamen! Who can't play 
our music? What are we coming to? 

Two deaths have occurred here this month of mournful inter- 
est to Americans. 

Herr Charles Goffrie, the violinist, and Signor Eugenio 
Bianchi, the operatic tenor. Though Goffrie had been a resident 
for nearly twenty years, Bianchi had been here twice that length 
of time. He and his wife, who died only four months ago, were 
intimately associated with most of the local ventures in Italian 
opera in early days, and were both great favorites with a former 
generation of auditors. It is many years since either has been 
publicly heard, except in an occasional church service. 

Bianchi was a quiet, conscientious teacher, who endeared 
himself to all his pupils and died in the harness, having taught 
almost to the day of hisdeath. His pupils speak of him in most 
affectionate terms. He seemed to teach more for love than 
money, and thought high prices for lessons extortionate. He 
was an ardent advocate of the Italian method, of which he leaves 
no better exponent. Though intended for the Church, Bianchi 
persisted—much against parental desire—in going into opera. 
He died as far out of the Church as possible and was consistent 
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to the last. He was seventy-two years of age, and was buried 
on June 25 by the Masons, who requested thus to recognize 
many professional favors he had done them in former years. 

Herr Goffrie was afew years older, nearly seventy-five. He 
had retired to the Altenheim, an old people's home in Oakland, 
not long since, where his admission had been purchased by his 
musical friends. 

He was never a great violinist, but a very industrious one, and 
no doubt had played quartets, &c., with more noted artists dur- 
ing his long residence in London than anyone else in this coun- 
try. His fund of reminiscences was exhaustless. He was a 
cheerful, genial old fellow, with a beautiful head of wavy white 
hair and an agreeable presence. I am very sorry ‘' we ne’er shall 
see him more.”’ 

Mr. Frank Damrosch has just come out here to see whether 
there is a chance for Walter’s opera company. Our opera house 
being devoted to Bowery drama, another must be devised. An 
old panorama building now used as a vafiety show may be trans- 
formed. It is well located, really far better than is the Grand 
Opera House, It is close by the Tivoli, where, by the way, 
Adolph Bauer is waking up things since his return. George 
Lask has also returned to the post of stage manager. Miss 
Laura Millard, a daughter of Harrison Millard, is now singing 
there with great acceptance. H. M. Boswortn. 
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ALBANY. 


Acpany, N. Y,, July 11, 1895, 
HERE is hardly anything of any interest going on 
in this city, as the majority of Albany musicians have hied 
themselves to summer resorts and are enjoying the breezes of 
mountain, lake and seashore. 

The only thing of interest which occurred recently was the 
opening of the new house of the Albany Press Club, which, by 
the way, is becoming quite a factor in Albany's musical life, as 
enrolled in the membership of the club are many of the best 
musicians of Albany, and the prospect for getting more is 
very bright. Friday night, at the house warming of the 
new quarters, an excellent musical program was given. The 
Tenth Regiment Band orchestra of twenty men was in attend- 
ance, and there is no professional orchestra in this vicinity that 
can come near it. The leader. Mr. Augustus Elgie, is one of the 
ablest musicians in this section of the State, and the results 
which he has accomplished with both band and orchestra are in 
themselves sufficient praise. 

Mr. Orville Robertson, one of the youngest and best cornetists 
in the city, played a solo accompanied by the orchestra. His 
tone is excellent and of a velvety quality, and his execution 
facile. 

Mr. James J. Beresford, tenor, and Dr. A. Root, baritone, 
added greatly to the pleasure of the evening, and sang in a man- 
ner which showed them to possess true musical conception. Mr. 
Alfred S. Bendell played a couple of violin solos. The accom- 
panists were Messrs. J. Benton Tipton, G. Pirovano and Fred P, 
Denison. 

Dr. M, P, Flattery and Mr. E. Anker, two Albany piano teach- 
ers who have been very successful, sailed Saturday last for 
Europe. 

Mr. Hugo Engel, the violinist, is in town. 

The Albania Orchestra will resume rehearsals in September. 

ALFRED S. BENDELL. 
oo - 


PORTLAND. 





PorTLAND, Ore., July 7, 1895. 
HE Portlanders were placed in the same position 
as the Irishman who told his friend that he came near hav- 
ing a horse and buggy, and when asked how, he said: ‘ Well, 
there was a horse and buggy, and I asked the fellow if he would 
give it to me, and he said ‘No’; 
had it.” 

So with us. We even guaranteed Ysaye $2,000, but for some 
unaccountable reason he said ‘‘ No” after all of the overtures had 
come from his side and were met, of course, with delight by us. 
This is only one of the disadvantages of the Western cities. 

A very enthusiastic audience attended the last piano recital 
given by Mr. Alf. Klingenberg prior to his departure for his 
home in Norway, where he will spend his vacation, returning 
here in September. Hiswork on this occasion was especially 
delightful. He was ably assisted by Mr. E. O. Spitzner as vio- 
linist, Mr. Paul Wessinger, the ever popular basso, and Mrs. E. 
H. Palmer, who made her first appearance since her return from 
New York, where she gained a considerable amount of dramatic 
force to a voice possessed of sweetness. 

We had a couple of concerts from the combined forces of the 
University of California Glee Club and the Stanford Mandolin 
Club. Although these are rival colleges, they were in perfect 
harmony, and are delighting their audiences wherever they go. 
The theatre was in gala attire, draped in the different club 
colors. All of the athletic and glee clubs of the city were well 
represented. 

The Portland Musical Club met for the last time this season at 
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Miss Trevett's home, and enjoyed a thoroughly musical and in- 
tellectual treat. The club aims to become familiar with and to 
elevate all matters pertaining to music to as great an extent as 
is in the power of any small body. The program given was ex- 
clusively Schubert. 

Mr. Pierre Douillet, of New York, gave two recitals here, but 
owing to the intense heat very few availed themselves of the op- 
portunity of hearing a very fine program given in a truiy artistic 
manner. Mr. Douillet leave here to fill a position in Sherman, 
Tex, 

Mrs. May Cook Sharpe, from Portland, will play at the St. 
Louis Conclave of Musicians. 

Mrs. Emma F. Bush, a pianist of rare ability, has gone to Alle- 
gheny City toreside. This is a great musical loss to Portland, as 
Mrs. Bush was foremost in all musical endeavors of advance- 
ment. EmILe FRANCIS BAUER, 
+o 


ST. LOUIS. 


Sr. Louis, July 6, 1895. 
THE prediction that St. Louis would be the burying 
ground of the M. T. N. A. has proven to be a sad mistake. 
If that association really did come here on crutches, the undis- 
putable fact now is that it returns a healthy body, with vigor and 
defiance on its forehead. ‘‘ Principia non homines” will be its 
motto for the future, and under that standard every honest and 
patriotic musician will take pride and delight to take his stand. 

Verily it is high time that personal misdefinitions and petty 
jealousies should be discarded, and an honest stand, defined by 
the higher motives of art, take its place. Why should not the 
musicians of this country unite, when every other profession and 
trade does so? Is there no need of it? Willit not be in our 
own interest todo so? ‘“ United we stand, divided we fall,” is 
the threatening finger that has formulated the destinies, not only 
of societies, but of nations. Let us then profit by it. And now 
to the proceedings of the above association : 

Tuespay, JuLy 2. 

After a cordial welcome extended to the visiting musicians by 
acting-Mayor Chas. Nagel, the customary address of the presi- 
dent wasread. Mr. Stewart, of Cleveland, was elected president 
pro tem, as Mr. A. Stanley was prevented by sickness. Mr. 
Perkins, the secretary, then read the annual report ; after this 
the assembly repaired in a body to the palatial Union Station, 
wherea special train conveyed the party to Merrimac Highlands, 
an adjoining summer resort. 

WEDNESDaY, JULY 3, 

Cozy Germania Theatre had been chosen the arena for the 
exhibition of American music and musicians, and here Mr. W. 
Sherwood, of Chicago, opened the musical exercises, assisted by 
Miss Mae Estelle Acton, soprano, and Theodore B. Spiering, 
violinist, of Chicago. It is useless to comment upon the capa- 
bilities of these artists. Mr. Sherwood is an acknowledged 
POwWer in his sphere, and with Mr. Spiering it is only a question 
of time to acquire a similar position. Miss Acton, the Chicago 
soprano, also sustained her reputation. Mr. Harrison Wild, of 
Chicago, who gave a recital later in the day, is an organist of 
rare abilities. He was assisted by Mrs. Mayo-Rhodes, soprano, 
As he is yet a young man, great things may be expected from 
him. Mr. Robyn, the organist of the temple, accompanied the 
vocal selections and thereby invited comparison, with a result 
unmistakably in favor of Mr. Wild. Mr. Robyn, although more 
perfect upon the manuals than Mr. Wild, proved inferior in ped- 
alling and in phrasing. 

On the same day was given a chamber recital of American 
compositions. The artists were: Mr. G. Parisi, violin; Mr. F. 
Geib, violin ; Mr. Carl Tholl, violin; Mr. J. Boehmen, viola; Mr. 
L. Mayer, violoncello; Mr. G. P. Anton, Jr., violoncello ; Mrs. 
Nellie Strong Stevenson, of St. Louis, piano; Miss Rebecca 
Levy, of St. Louis, alto; Mr. Wm. Porteous, of St. Louis, bari- 
tone ; Mr. Louis Conrath, of St. Louis, piano. 

From a purely artistic point of view this concert was unsatis- 
factory. This result was brought about partly by the composi- 
tions played, and partly by the participants of the string quartet. 

In the evening came a miscellaneous concert. All the per- 
formers were members of the M. T. N. A., and this fact must be 
regarded as a standing recommendation. The appearance in 
this concert of an amateur orchestra was unwise. 

Tuurspay, JULY 4. 

This day was opened with music essays by R. G. Cole, of 
Grinnell, Ia,, and T. H. Johnston, of Cleveland, Ohio, followed 
by a piano recital by W. Waugh Lauder, of Chicago. He was 
assisted by Mark C. Baker, tenor, of Duluth. Mr. Lauder is an 
excellent pianist and an eminent musician. Mr. Baker, the as- 
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sisting tenor, has a pleasing voice, without any peculiarity. The 
organ loft seems to be his atmosphere. 

Leopold Godowsky gave aptano recital in the afternoon, and 
Miss Adelaide Kalkmann, a soprano, of St. Louis, assisted. Mr. 
Godowsky’s program included Schumann, Schubert-Liszt and 
Brahms, Chopin and several of his own compositions. 

After a business meeting came the evening contert. The 
artists were: Miss Selma Krausse, of St. Louis, pianist; Mrs. A. 
D. Cunningham, of St. Louis, soprano; Mark C. Baker, Duluth, 
tenor; Miss May Cook, of Portland, Ore., pianist; Mrs. F. A. 
Bensberg, St. Louis, alto; Gerhard Stehmann, baritone, and 
Armin W. Doerner, of Cincinnati, pianist. Mr. Stehmann, the 
baritone, proved to be the attraction of the evening. His voice, 
technic and appearance have evidently destined him for Wagner 
and Beyreuth, and it will be only a question of time and oppor- 
tunity to verify the above. 

Victor at the-piano was Miss Cook, of Portland, Ore. The 
immediate charm of her playing consists in a specifically feminine 
execution and interpretation, which is as pleasing as it is un- 
usual. She seems to have made it an object to become as much 
of a musician as possible without sacrificing one particle of the 
‘ewig weibliche.” In this she has admirably succeeded. 

Fripay, Jury 5. 

The post doings opened with essays by Mrs. Minor Morris, of 
Indianapolis, and F. Mueller, of Spokane, Wash., followed by a 
piano recital by Alberto Jonas, of Ann Arbor, Mich. Miss Eva- 
line Watson, alto, and Otto Hein, tenor, of St. Louis, assisted. 
Mr. Jonas is a virtuoso “‘secundum ordinem.” His technic is 
perfect, his style of delivery captivating, but outside of this 
there 1s very little. Intelligent phrasing and contyasting light 
and shadeare things unknown, or at least neglected by him. 
His vocal assistants are both artists of high order. Mr. Hein’s 
soulful tenor and Miss Watson’s pathetic alto must certainly have 
been a stimulus to this master of the ivories. 

J. Warren Andrews, of Minneapolis, gave an organ recital in 
the aftereoon and Miss Jessie Ringen, alto, of St. Louis, sang. 
Mr. Andrews must have been seriously indisposed, otherwise it 
would be a task for me to formulate a criticism. Fortunately his 
vocal assistant, a charming young lady with a still more charm- 
ing voice, not only made up for the deficiency, but succeeded in 
making this concert an everlasting success. 

Later in the day followed a duo recital on two pianos by Ar- 
min W. Doerner and Wm. G. Graham, of Cincinnati. Miss Mina 
M. Bruere, alto, of St. Louis, furnished the vocal numbers. The 
two artists from Cincinnati ought to be given a loco-patriotic 
ovation, for it is the first instance that something exceptionally 
good has come from that city to St. Louis. 

The final concert was a miscellaneous one, and the artists 
were : Charles Dennee, of Boston, pianist ; Miss Helen Thorell, 
of St. Louis, violinist ; Charles Kunkel, St. Louis, pianist ; Miss 
Georgina Yager, St. Louis, soprano ; S. Kronberg, Kansas City, 
baritone, and P. G. Anton, Jr., St. Louis, violoncello. 

The concert opened with an interesting improvisation on the 
phonorium by a representative of the Estey Organ Company, 
manufacturer of the instrument. 

Mr. Dennee has the advantage of hailing from Boston; the 
applause he received was merited. Mr. Dennee is a good mu- 
sician, 

The pride of ‘this concert, however, was Mr. Conroth’s con- 
certo in B flat. Under the infallible fingers of Mr. Kunkel, this 
meritorious work will recommend St. Louis more than all other 
compositions from St. Louis composers presented during the 
past week put together. L. Korruorr, 








Inez Grenelli.—The prima donna of the New York 
Philharmonic Club, Inez Grenelli, is spending this summer 
at Copenhagen, N. Y. 

Mr. W. O. Forsyth Appointed.—The institution hith- 
erto known as the Metropolitan College of Music, of To- 
ronto, has been reorganized. The name has been changed 
to the Metropolitan School of Music, of Toronto, Limited, 
and it is now being operated under a Government charter 
of incorporation. Mr. W. O. Forsyth, one of Canada’s 
leading musicians, has accepted the position of musical 
director. The institution succeeded well in the past, pros- 
pects are said to be good, and with such a cApable man as 
Mr. Forsyth at its head future great success would seem 
ensured, 
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Mr. Carl’s Western Tour. 


R. WM. C. CARL, organist, left New York on 
Monday evering of this week on an extensive trans- 
continental tour, which will occupy him until the middle or 
end of September. Mr. Carl sets forth under the manage- 
ment of Mr. M. G. Palmer, and intends giving an extended 
series of organ recitals, taking in the largest organs in the 
various cities visited from Chicago to San Francisco. 

This move on the part of Mr. Carl has been rather 
abruptly determined upon. The organist has been accus- 
tomed to pass his summers in Europe, but after an arduous 
winter of teaching and recital giving had decided this sea- 
son to spend a restful holiday at Sea Cliff, L. I. Finding, 
however,.that neither the air nor the inactivity agreed with 
him, Mr. Carl decided on an extended trip and will com- 
bine business with recreation throughout his present tour. 
Beginning with Chicago, where during the Exposition he 
was one of the official forganists, having given three brill- 
iant and successful recitals in Festival Hall, Mr. Carl will 
proceed thence to St. Louis, Kansas City, Topeka, Leaven- 
worth, Omaha, Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City, 
on to San Francisco and Oakland, Cal., and probably wind- 
ing up with Portland, Ore. 

Preceded by his well-earned reputation in New York, Mr. 
Carl's recitals will no doubt arouse a large amount of 
musicianly as well as general musical interest. For several 
seasons here the artistic and educational value of Mr. 
Carl's scholarly and brilliant weekly recitals upon his own 
organ at the First Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue, has 
been widely esteemed, while his concert recitals at the 
opening of organs and on other occasions, both in New 
York and various outlying cities, have always claimed the 
most interested attention. For his present tour the organ- 
ist takes with him all the best things of his enormous ré- 
pertoire, so that his programs will be of the most attractive 
character. 

They will include many novelties as well as several 
works composed for and dedicated to Mr. Carl himself. 
The most imposing and interesting of the novelties which 
will be hearé on the great organs west of Chicago will be 
the great Guilmant sonata in C minor, which Mr. Carl 
played for the first time in New York on May 17 last at the 
First Presbyterian Church. This colossal work created an 
immense sensation at the time and evoked much enthusias- 
tic criticism from the press in general, through all of 
which Mr. Carl’s masterly handling of the composition re- 
ceived unqualified praise. Testimony to the distinguished 
power of Mr, Carl’s performance traveled even over to 
London, and letters of congratulation poured in thickly 
upon him from both sides of the Atlantic. 

Among these he naturally prizes most highly one of en- 
thusiastic appreciation from his master, Guilmant himself. 
As the pupil of Guilmant, Mr. Carl turned with more than 
ordinary zest to the study of the organist-composer’s great- 
est work, and the results have been one of Mr, Carl's most 
able and finished performances. 

To make this present tour Mr. Carl has abandoned a visit 
to Guilmant’s home at Meudon, on the banks of the Seine, 
near St. Cloud, where he has been thrice this summer most 
cordially bidden as guest. The desire for work has laid 
hold of Mr. Carl with a wish for complete variety and 
change, and reaching San Francisco being an old-time idea 
only held in the background, the organist has decided that 
the present is a pretty good time to put it into action. 

On his return Mr. Carl will make an extensive recital tour 


in the East before putting himself into regular harness for 
the prolonged activjties of his annual winter campaign jp 
New York. Large audiences will no doubt greet his trans- 
continental performances, and in the presence of large num- 
bers Mr. Carl is most at home. His recent performance at 
the International Exposition, Edinburgh, Scotland, was in 
the presence of 5,000 people, and was one of the most suc- 
cessful ever given by him. It won him the suffrages of the 
British press, and in connection with his production of the 
Guilmant sonata here recently the London Wuszcal Times 
had a very complimentary paragraph to offer Mr. Carl's 
abilities. 

His talent in arranging programs is well understood and 
appreciated in New York, and carrying the same skill in 
their construction and performance into effect in the Far 
West provinces Mr. Carl’s successful foothold is assured in 
advance, 








The Music of Japan. 
OR centuries back travelers and scientists have 
found the greatest attraction in the Eastern countries, 
yet music, which in Japan as well as in China is one of 
the most powerful factors of civilization, has been scarcely 
ever touched upon by them. With those nations it is the 
most important element in all the festivities of private life, 
and is always considered first and foremost in all public 
manifestations, whether of a social or religious character. 
As a Chinese writer says: ‘‘ Harmony has the power to 
make heaven come down upon earth; it inspires men with 
alove for the good and a practice of their duty. Do you 
wish to know if a kingdom is well governed, if the cus- 
toms are good or bad? Examine the kind of music that is 
popular.” 

Possibly the lack of any information on that subject from 
travelers in Oriental countries may be attributed to the 
fact that said travelers had absolutely no idea of musical 
theory, and consequently, incapable of making any criti- 
cism based on theoretical knowledge, ‘hey comdemned by 
wholesale as barbaric, &c., all harmonic combinations dif- 
fering from those with which their ear was familiar. 

There are few who have written inteltigently on that sub- 
ject, but all we glean from them is that the great majority 
of Japanese musicians play entirely by ear (!), and that they 
do not even imagine a way of graphically reproducing 
sounds. 

Kaemper, in his Histoire Naturelle, Civile et Ecclesias- 
tique de l’Empire du Japon (La Haye, 1729), says that the 
inhabitants of Japan ignore completely music considered 
from the standpoint of a science based on fixed rules of 
harmony ; on the other hand, Dr. Giulio Ferrario writes in 
his work entitled Il Costume Antice e Moderno, o Storia 
del Governo, della Milizia, della Religione, deila Arti, 
Scienze e usanze di tutti gli popoli antichi e moderni 
(Milan, 1817), that both vocal and instrumental music, as 
well as poetry, are cultivated to a great extent in Japan, 
and that according to some these arts have reached a grand 
and sublime style, but that Europeans have never been 
able to appreciate or understand the beauties of Japanese 
music. Aimé Humbert, in his Japon Illustré (Paris, 1870), 
speaks more extensively than the preceding two writers 
about the musical system of the Japanese, while Larousse, 
in the Dictionnaire Universel du 19me Siécle (Paris, 1873), 
concludes that the musical art of the Japanese is the re- 
sult of a peculiar system of their own, free from any con- 
nection whatever with any other system of the extreme 
Orient. 


Fétis in his Histoire générale de la Musique depuis les 
temps les plus anciens jusqua nos jours quotes some Japan- 
ese melodies from a collection by Ph. von Siebold, but of- 
fers only speculations as to their exactness, for it is a well- 
known fact that Japanese melodies present something 
strange, unseizable to our ear, which is unacquainted with 
the system that forms the basis of their musical composi- 
tions ; itis a system rich in half steps and even quarter 
steps, with a mixture of different tovalities which com- 
pletely disturb our ear. 

The Chevalier Pietro Savio, of Alexandria, says ina very 
interesting work, Il Giappone al giorno oggi, that with the 
Japanese, music is the subject of a cult, since their mythol- 
ogy assigns to it a divine origin. Here is the story as 
described by Satow in the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan: The goddess of the sun, Amaterasdo no 
Phongamee (the powerful goddess which shines in the 
heavens) was born—coming from the right eye of Izanagee, 
the first male creative divinity of Japan—at the moment 
when that divinity was purifying himself in the waves of 
the ocean after having left the couch of Izanamee, the first 
female divinity. 

Offended by the gods, the brilliant goddess Amaterasoo, 
full of just anger, withdrew into a cave, closing after her- 
self the entrance with an enormous rock ; this, of course, 
threw into despair the gods, who forthwith gathered to 
hold council, and the unanimous decision was to make all 
possible effort that would bring about a reconciliation. 
After numerous failures the god Iskeekoreedome, assisted 
by Amatsoomore, the Japanese Vulcan, succeeded in build- 
ing a perfect mirror of extraordinary size, and a supreme 
effort was decided upon. The wonderful mirror, emblem 
of purity, was suspended from the branches of a Sakakee 
that grew before the fatal cave, while the god Tayeekara 
(strong arm) was hid behind the rock ready to utilize the 
first favorable opportunity. 

Everything being ready the ceremony was opened with 
an overture for full orchestra rendered by several hundred 
cocks that the gods had brought together; the goddess, 
Ame no Udsoome (who had been chosen for mistress of 
ceremony) gayly hedecked with moss and creeping plants, 
began to execute a solo on a fife made out of bamboo, an- 
other divinity accompanied her by pinching the strings of 
six bows united together, while the other gods struck at 
regular recurring intervals small wooden sticks. After the 
fires of joy had been kindled near the entrance to the cave, 
the goddess (/dsoome got up on a sort of platform and be- 
gan dancing and singing a song, the words of which trans- 
lated literally from the Japanese are: 

Gods, behold the door, 

Here is the majesty of the goddess ; 
Will not joy fill our hearts? 

Are not my charms powerful? 

The last line was intended as an address to the assembled 
divinities, whom the singer invited most innocently to ad- 
mire her own beauty. But the words made the gods laugh 
so that the heavens shook. 

The goddess Amaterasoo no Ohongamee, who had re- 
mained heretofore indifferent to all prayers, hearing such 
emphatic praise, could not resist the feminine desire of 
ascertaining whether the party claiming such beauty was 
really worthy of it; so she opened the door of her volun- 
tary prison, and on seeing what she did she expressed her 
disgust in the following language : 

**I should have thought that my eclipse would have 
plunged into darkness and consternation not only Amo no 
Hara (the Heavens), but also Ashiwara no Nakatsookoonee 
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(Japan); how is it then that Ama no Udsoome has given 
herself up to dancing while the gods are shouting with 
laughter?” 

‘* Whence cometh the light of which I have a glimpse?” 

‘*I dance and we rejoice,” answered the singer, ‘* be- 
cause we are in the presence of a goddess more beautiful 
and more powerful than thou art,” and at the same time 
Ama no Footadama no Mrkoto brought the mirror nearer 
the cavern ; the goddess, enchanted with her own image 
reflected in it, advanced as if fascinated, and as soon as 
she had left her asylum the entrance was barred with a 
rope of rice straw. It was then that Ama no Footadama, 
taking Ohongamee by the hand, implored her in the name 
of all the gods not to deprive them of her charming pres- 
ence, to remain with them, and to taste the enchanting 
pleasures of music, which the pacified goddess consented 
to do. 

The return of the sun is the first benefit which is at- 
tributed to music in the study of its origin, as told by the 
Japanese. 

Such is the legend ; and now as to the system that they 
use and the importance of music in private and public life. 
Up to date the Japanese have retained without alteration 
the musical system which was in vogue with them ages 
ago and is still dependent on celestial signs and divisions 
of the year. Their cabalistic sign is number five, con- 
sidered sacred, and so the tonal system is also pentatonic ; * 
it is called Goin and the following eére its five tones : 

First tone, called Kioo (temple—lord), the most im- 
portant. 

Second tone, called Ssho (commerce—servant). 

Third tone, called Kakoo (home—peasant). 

Fourth tone, called Tshee (signe—physical matter). 

Fifth tone, called Oo (feather—abstract substance) ; of 
the lowest rank. 

These five tones have no positive pitch, but starting with 
Kioo as fundamental they correspond to the Chinese penta- 
tonic scale formed with the tonic, supertonic, mediant, 
dominant and supermediant of the major scale; thus 
starting for cxample with Do, the remaining tones of the 
scale should be re, mi, sol, la, and such a succession is the 
Japanese normal astronomic scale. . 

The Japanese, who think that the whistling of the wind 
is different in each month, have assigned the fundamental 
tone of every scale to each of the twelve months when the 
whistling of the wind is supposed to be in that particular 
key. 

These twelve keys are : 

For Ja , Tairio, i ; 

or Ponca, Teacher capeemmaaely ene 8. 

For March, Kiosko, or approximately our G flat. 

For April, Kossen, or approximately our G. 

For May, Tschoorio, or approximately our A flat. 

For June, Sooisheen, or approximately our A. 

For July, Ringsho, or ximately our B flat. 

For August, 00, or approximately our B. 

For September, Naoorio, or approximately our C. 

For October, Booeekee, or approximately our D flat. 

For November, Osho, or approximately our D. 

For December, Kosho, or cpproximately our E flat. 

Each tonality embraces different modes, and the penta- 
tonic scales which represent these modes are formed by 
substituting altered tones in place of one or more tones of 
the normal astronomic scale. One of the modes most in 
use in Japan is very much like our minor scale, and their 
most popular instrument, the Sono-Koto (most important of 





*The Greek enharmonic scale is our diatonic a, b, c, d, e, f, ¢, a, 
with the fourth and the seventh left out: viz., a, b, c,e, f, a; the 
Greek chromatic isthe same as the enharmonic with c sharp and f 
sharp added ; leaving out the corresponding naturals we obtain a 
major scale with the same number of notes as the minor ; it is com- 
monly called the Scotch scale, while musicographers have named it 
pentatonic or five toned. This peculiar scale can be traced to several 
Asiatic nations, and it has been proven that the music of the Inca 
Peruvians and of the Aztecs in Mexico was also founded upon the 
same scale, which has caused some ethnologists to base upon it their 
claim of an early connection between various Asiatic nations and 
our American Indian. Some years ago Sir Stamford Raffles brought 
to England a collection of Japanese instruments which may be seen 
in the British Museum ; they are all in the pentatonic scale which is 
the same kind as would be produced by the black keys of a piano 
(commencing with f sharp). L 


the Koto family—similar to our psalterion), is tuned accord- 
ingly. Itis also best understood by our ears trained to 
what is called the modern scale. The strings, thirteen in 
number, are all of the same thickness and strung about 2 
centimetres apart. They can be bought for very little; but 
if the performer wishes to play sacred music he has to use 
thirteen strings expressly manufactured and ordered at 
Kioto, and they will cost from $6 to $8 a set. 

Here is the way the Sono-Koto is tuned : 

victors to Ssho, which in January would be Isokoo 
or our B. 

Second aing to Kioo (tonic), which in January would be 
Tairio or our E. 

Third string to Kakoo, which in January would be Kiosko 
or our F sharp. 

Fourth string to Oo, altered, which in January would be 
Kossen or our G. - v . 

Fifth string to Ssho, altered, which in January would be 
Isokoo or our B. 

Sixth string to Tshee, altered, which in January would 
be Naooirio or our C. 

Seventh string to the upper octave of the second string. 

Eighth string to the upper octave of the third string. 

Ninth string to the upper octave of the fourth string. 

Tenth string to the upper octave of the fifth string. 

Eleventh string to the upper octave of the sixth string. 

Twelfth string to the upper octave of the seventh string. 
Bi wre string to the upper octave of the eighth 
s ; 

Someibince the first string of the Sono-Koto is tuned one 
octave lower. 

To go back to the formation of different tonalities, in or- 
der to find the tones which belong to a given key the 
twelve months and the keys which dominate in them are 
written in a circle. 

The Kioo or tonic is taken as the fundamental of the 
month of which we seek the tonality, and we count for- 
ward : January (Kioo), February, March, April, &c., eight 
months to and including August, and the tonality in that 
eighth month will be Sho or the second note of the scale 
we wish to find ; then we count backward, beginning with 
the month that gives us Sho till we reach the sixth month, 
and that is Kakoo or the third tone of the scale, and so on, 
counting eight months forward and six months back, which 
procedure reveals the five principal and five altered tones. 
The foregoing is most convincing that the musical system 
of Japan is based on the chromatic scale, and that the or- 
dinary scales are the result of fifths ascending and fourths 
descending. It had its origin in China, where the twelve 
Lioo or fundamental tones are similar to those of the Jap- 
anese scale ; the pentatonic scales of Japan also are sim- 
ilar to those used by the famous Chinese musician Lin-Len, 
and which depend on a succession of fifths ascending and 
fourths descending. 

The difference between the two systems is very slight } 
the two nations attribute a different origin to their respec- 
tive theories, and, furthermore, while the Japanese_make use 
of altered tones, which also exist in the Chinese theory, the 
latter make no practical application of them. 

The musical notation of the Japanese is not so complete as 
it might be, though it is practically so for writing what is 
called pure or sacred music, Numbers are used to indicate 
what string is to be played on, while when writing for wind 
instruments the numbers correspond with the holes that 
are to be stopped ; occasionally the name of the tone in its 
relation to the principal tonality is also given. Accidentals 
are small accents written at the side of the graphic repre- 
sentation given of the sound, and imply a different posi- 
tion of thefinger. One of the fixed rules in this class of 
music (the pure or sacred style) is that the instrument 
which accompanies shall follow the principal at the same 
interval with which it started; it is the same form which, 
used in Europe in the seventh century, was known as dia- 
phonio cantilena or organum, and is considered as the 
first life pulse of modern harmony. 

In noting down secular music monosyllables are often 
added to the musical signs in use; these monosyllables 
are meant to indicate the pulsations that are to be given to 
the tones, and they differ according to the instrument 
that is to be played. All the music is written on vertical 
lines, which succeed each other from right to left, begin- 
ning always from the top. In vocal music the words are 


written to the left of the lines, while the accidentals are 
placed either at one side or the other. 

Japanese music contains no actual rhythmic divisions ; 
however, most of their melodies or songs are in four-four 
time or two-four time, while a comma placed between one 
musical sign and another indicates a sforzando in a long 
sustained tone which is accompanied with a stroke of the 
Shiakoo-bioshee (a sort of castenets). 

Most of their music is so written that an instrument can 
play it with or without the accompaniment of voices or 
other instruments ; vocal music has so far received but a 
secondary consideration, being looked upon by national 
musicians as an accessory and not as a principal part, and 
is always in unison with the instrument, one strengthening 
the other. 

A Japanese orchestra (Bayasshee) is generally composed 
of nine musicians, as follows : 

Two drums, two fiutes,two reed instruments, one tri- 
angle, two singers, called Kooneene-bayasshee. 

If there is only one man to each part it is called Goneene- 
bayasshee. Tie usual form of composition differs con- 
siderably from what we are accustomed to hear; the tri- 
angle begins and finishes a piece of music; the pipes 
(reeds) which follow are succeeded by the flutes, and these 
by the drums ; then the entire orchestra is heard excepting 
the singers, while the triangle is played only at intervals. 
After this follows duos, solos, &c. 

The reed instrument in use is much like the fistula of the 
Romaas or the ugab of the Hebrews ; it is composed of 
three, six or twelve (when complete) short bamboo tubes, 
with a reed within each tube, attached in such a manner 
that the vibrations are free as in our harmonium. 

For home use the Bayasshee embraces usually only three 
instruments, the Kokioo (violin), Sono-Koto (a string in- 
strument played upon with three ivory nails) and Shamee- 
seng, also a string instrument most common in Japan, the 
body of which is square and covered on both sides with 
the skin of a cat ; in cheaper instrumente the skin of young 
dogs is substituted for that of cats; it has three strings of 
different thicknesses anda plectrum is used for playing 
upon them. The instruments of the Japanese can be divided 
into three classes: first, the wind—some of wood and 
others of shell; second, string; third, percussion. Instru- 
ments with valves or keyboards do not exist in the native 
development. 

For sacred music the following are used: The Tsheng, a 
a species of accordeon ; Heetsheereekee, a small oboe ; 
Komafooye, a flute with four holes; Fooye, a flute with 
seven holes ; Kenno-Koto, a psalterion with seven strings ; 
Beeva, a large guitar with four strings; Taeeko, a bass 
drum ; Yoko and Kakko two small drums; Shoko, aspecies 
of tom-tom. 

All other instruments belong to a class known as impure. 
As I have said before, music plays an important part in all 
Japanese ceremonies, whether public or private, and there 
is scarcely a home of any importance which does not pos- 
sess several musical instruments ; it is considered as an in- 
separable companion of man in the most important moments 
of his life, it is the faithful friend of woman, and the mar- 
riage portion of the poorest girl embraces a Koto with 
thirteen strings and a Samhin ; this instrument of Hindoo 
origin resembles somewhat the Shameeseng, the body be- 
ing elliptic and covered with the skin of a boa. 

The musicians in Japan form corporations of varied im- 
portance. Some assemble at stated periods to take part in 
the grand religious or secular ceremonies; others hire 
themselves out for different events, mostly in private fami- 
lies, while stiil others serve humbler masters. The relation 
between the children of Melpomene and the public is very 
much the same as in other countries ; they are divided into 
four classes, which diminish in importance, though often- 
times able musicians belong to the lowest order, because 
they have not the financial means (the open Sesame) to rise 
higher. Considering the extremely fallacious statements 
that have recently appeared in numerous periodicals as 
as well as magazines anent music and musicians in Japan, 
statements which are not only erroneous, but misleading in 
every respect, it is interesting to know that the leading 
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class of musicians in Japan, called Gakkooneene, ranks with 
the most eminent men—politicians or warriors—of their 
country ; they devote themselves exclusively to the culti- 
vation of sacred music, they are all distinguished instru- 
mentalists, and are thoroughly familiar with musical the- 
ory. I may add here, that while in China sacred music has 
lost its tradition, in Japan, the Mikado, who is head of the 
church (the same as the Czar in Russia), still maintains the 
best orchestra in the country. 

This orchestra, which devotes itself entirely to sacred 
music, has in its repertory a number of pieces of such 
ancient origin that the vocal text is lost, and the musicians, 
though they play them, know neither the name nor the 
meaning of those compositions ; all of which is often and 
much more forcibly exemplified in this country and in 
Europe. The second class is composed of such as play no 
other than worldly music, with the exception of a few Koto 
players who know the different tonalities as well as the 
common notation ; the majority are totally ignorant of 
theory or the system of notation; they rank with the 
tradespeople, which cast is lower than the first. The blind 
form the third class, which is divided again into two cata- 
gories, that of the Kengee and their inferiors, the Koto. 
This class devotes itself to very ordinary music, no doubt 
the kind that some people write about, calling it ‘‘ meaning- 
less, barbaric noise,” 

(To be continued.) 








Musicians Go to Europe.—Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Titus, 
of Worcester, Mass., will go abroad for a year or more. 
Mrs. Titus will study for grand opera in Paris. 

New Damrosch Engagements.—Rosa Eibenschiitz, 
contralto, and Gisella Stoll, soprano, have just been engaged 
by Mr. Walter Damrosch for his season of opera in German. 

The Carris’ Vacation.—Ferdinand and Hermann Carri, 
of the New York Institute for Violin and Piano Playing, 
go to Nantucket this week, and return September 15. 


The London Wagner Society.—Mr. Edward Dann- 
reuther, whose services to the Wagner Society of 
London, England, date back for more than twenty-five 
years, has recently consented to accept the presidency of 
that organization. He succeeds the Earl of Dysart. 

Mies Millard’s Bicycle Trip.— Mary Millard, the 
prima donna of the Sphynx Company, playing at the 
Casino, lost control of her bicycle on the steep grade on 
145th street between St. Nicholas avenue and the Seventh 
avenue driveway on Monday afternoon, The brake re- 
fused towork and Miss Millard put her feet upon the rests 
and started to coast down the hill. She sped down at a 
terrific speed and finally collided with an Italian's push 


cart loaded with cream. She was not seriously injured. 














The Arion of Columbus,—The Arion Club of Columbus, 
Ohio, is perfecting plans to erect an auditorium for its use. 
The building as projected will seat 4,000 people. The esti- 
mate of the cost is $200,000. 

Oscar Franklin Gomstock.—The Meadville Morning 
Star announces the engagement in that city for one year 
of Oscar Franklin Comstock as teacher of piano, organ, 
theory and harmony. Mr. Comstock has filled important 
positions in several churches and schools and has had wide 
experience as choral director for various societies. As a 
musician he is a strong acquisition to the faculty. 

Elene Eaton.—Another fine singer, Elene Eaton, has 
been secured by the Worcester Festival Committee. This 
dramatic soprano will sing St. Paul and Israel in Egypt. 

An Aramenti Pupil.—Miss Trenkman, who sang so suc- 
cessfully with Sousa’s Band at Manhattan Beach last Sat- 
urday, is a pupil of Madame Julia Aramenti. Madame 
Aramenti sang at Asbury Park last Sunday. 

Miss Evans at Nantucket.—Miss Katharine W. Evans, 
the well-known singer and teacher, is spending her vacation 
in Nantucket. She will resume her work September 1, 

The Blind Organist.—One of the most remarkable mu- 
sicians in the world is Dr. David D. Wood, the organist of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia. He is totally blind. 
“ When he desires to learn a piece of music he seats him- 
self at the piano or organ,” says the Philadelphia Record, 
‘‘and Miss Burdette, his private secretary, stands near him 
with the music in her hand. She describes to him the mu- 
sic by telling him the key and giving him the time and 
movement, Then she reads the notes for several bars, 
which are intended for the right hand movement. The 
reading is done as fast as the lips can move. Then as she 
starts to read that part of the music intended for the left 
hand, Dr. Wood plays what she has already read for the 
right hand and follows her words with the om hand, thus 





making the exercise complete. When the entire piece is 
gone over in this manner but once, so wonderful is the 
memory of Dr. Wood that he can play the piece through 
without assistance, and will always retain it in his memory. 
So perfectly is Dr. Wood schooled in musical form, which 
is a higher branch of music only acquired after years of 
study, that he can often anticipate Miss Burdette in the 
reading of a piece of music that he never heard before.” 


Hinrich’s Season.—Gustav Hinrich’s season of English 
grand opera next winter in Philadelphia will include forty 
nights and thirteen matinées of opera and twelve orchestral 
concerts. Emma Nevada and Sig. Vignes will probably 
head the company. 

M. Douillet in Portland.—M. Pierre Douillet, who 
was connected with the New York College of Music as far 
back as Neupert's time, and until quite recently, has been 
in Portland, Ore., for several weeks. 

M. Douillet gave two recitals last week to small but ap- 
preciative audiences. He has gained a few sincere friends 
and admirers among those who are really interested in ar- 
tistic work. His program included works of Bach, Beet- 
hoven, Liszt, Chopin, Rubinstein and Scarlatti; also 
several charming little compositions of his own. 

The varied numbers brought out his versatility of 
expression and perfect grasp of all technical difficulties. 
His treatment of the Erlking, Schubert-Liszt, was a master- 
ly bit of playing, and the Steinway piano, a parlor grand, 
responded nobly to all demands. 

M. Douillet will make a pleasure trip to the Sound coun- 
tries, after which he will resume his duties in the female 
college of Sherman, Tex. 
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THE PRINCIPAL ARTISTS IN AMERICA—Season 1895-96. 


LILLIAN BLAUVELT, the Young American Prima Donna Soprano. 











FRANGCON-DAVIES, England's Greatest 
Baritone ; April and May, 1896. 
MARIE VANDERVEER GREEN, Prima 


Donna Contralto ; Concerts, Oratorios, Musi- 


cal Festivals. 








MRS. KATHERINE BLOODGOOD, Con- 


tralto ; Concerts and Oratorio. 











GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKRY, Dra- 
matic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna ; for a short season in America. 








MARIE BARNARD, Prima Donna Soprano; 
Concerts, Oratorio, Ete. 

















FANNY BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER, Pianist. 








MYRTA FRENCH, Prima Donna Soprano; 
Opera and Concerts. 








ELISE FELLOWS, Violinist ; her first season 
in America ; Concerts and Recitals. 








MAX HEINRICH, Baritone; Oratorio, Con- 


certs, Song Recitals. 








MISSES SCHAFER axp MILLER, Ensemble 


Pianists ; Concerts and Recitals. 











AND 
WM. H. RIEGER, America’s Leading Tenor. 





CHARLOTTE MACONDA, Prima Donna So- 


prano ; Concerts, Oratorio, Opera, Etc. 








JANET METSIK, Prima Donna Contralto; 
Concerts, Oratorio, Opera. 








CURRIE DUKE, Violinist; Concerts and 


Recitals. 








ELEANOR MEREDITH, Prima Donna So- 
prano ; Coneerts, Oratorio, Etc, 








LAURA MOORE, Soprano; Concerts, Ete. 
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R. J. H. PHELPS, of Harmony attachment 

fame, has been in town and is now in Water- 

loo, N. Y. Mr. Phelps is still working away on piano 

improvements, Judging by his past successes he 
will have something to show and tell about soon. 


oF 


HE new store at Buffalo, N. Y., will be opened, 

about August 15 by Mr. Robert L. Loud, and 

will be an independent venture run by Mr. Loud him- 

self, The fact of his handling the Smith & Nixon 

piano has led to some confusion of the two concerns, 

and we make the above statement on good authority, 
that there may bz no further misunderstanding. 


oe 


E have so frequently spoken of the many merits 
W of the Jewett piano that we felt assured that 
every dealer in the country knew all about it, yet this 
week comes an inquiry regarding it. The Jewett 
piano, in answer to our correspondent’s communica- 
tion, is an instrument that is profitable to handle. It 
gives as little trouble after sale is made as any piano 
in the market, and gives as much satisfaction. 


ke 


NE of the greatest hit the Phonorium has made 
was at the late convention of the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association in convention at St. Louis, 
Mo. Mr. A. I. Epstein improvised on this instrument 
of Estey make, and his work brought forth more 
from this instrument than ‘any of the trained musi- 
cians believed possible. The Phonorium is a great 
taker in the trade. All Estey agents handle it. 
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LTHOUGH Wissner Hall, Newark, N. J., is not 
yet ready for a formal opening, Mr. Edward H. 
Colell, representing Mr. Otto Wissner, is on the 
ground in Newark, and has some pianos there—that 
is, if he has not disposed of the lot since Monday. If 
he has Mr. Wissner has another stock ready. You 
can’t catch Wissner without a stock. 3 knows too 
much for that, and perhaps because of his ability to 
always supply goods may have come some of the suc- 
cess he enjoys. See the point—stock up ! 
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F those plans and purposes of Mr. E. P. Mason, of 
the Mason & Hamlin Company, should material- 

ize they would demonstrate one of the greatest and 
most elaborate campaigns ever evolved in the music 
trade. Mr. Mason is operating with great caution, 
but with a definite object in view, which embodies 
the handling in large quantities of Mason & Hamlin 
pianos and organs in all rich and developing sections 
of the country. What those plans and purposes are 
in detail no one is entitled to know, but as a working 
principle they signify an aggressive campaign for 
trade, like a campaign for conquest, and this particu- 
lar feature is not disguised. With the revival of 
trade, the Mason & Hamlin campaign will become 
more manifest to the close observer, but it means a 
great deal to the company and to the trade at large. 


R. J. E. VAN HORNE, who has been for several 
years on the staff of THe Musicat Courier, 
has resigned to take a responsible position with 
Messrs. Blasius & Sons, of Philadelphia. He leaves 
us to our regret, and with our best wishes for his suc- 
cess. 
ad 


NE cannot run over the list of prominent piano 
manufacturers without mentioning the name of 
Hazelton. Again, one cannot name a dozen of the 
best pianos without including the Hazelton. Yet no 
house in the trade makes less parade than does that 
of Hazelton Brothers. A sublime belief in the in- 
trinsic value of the Hazelton piano pervades the 
whole Hazelton establishment. Every man, from Mr. 
Samuel Hazelton down, believes in the piano they 
manufacture, yet they say but little about it. The 
piano—yes, the piano does all the talking. That's it. 
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EALERS who are not positively decided in the 
selection of their pianos for the approaching 
trade, those who have not yet completed their lines, 
can make no mistake in devoting some time to the 
new Marshall & Wendell pianos, made in Albany. 
Under the new régime of this house, instruments are 
now produced that are far beyond many of the old 
line pianos, both in appearance and in musical qual- 
ity. They are built upon a thoroughly organized 
system and are full of ingenious improvements that 
add greatly to their value without a commensurate 
advance in the wholesale price. It is worth while 
trying the Marshall & Wendell; worth more than 


that. 
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HE Vose piano is making great strides in the 
Northwest trade. Every place the Vose goes 
into there it stays. Particularly pleased with the 
Vose piano is the concern of Foster & Waldo in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and particularly pleased with such 
agents is the Vose & Sons Piano Company. It’sa 
mutual admiration society, by which both parties get 
results, 

By the way, Foster & Waldo do not handle the $75 
cheap box. They confine themselves to pianos of 
reputation. But it is not only in the Northwest that 
the Vose is growing ; its business has spread out all 
over the country. It is a piano all good dealers want, 
as evidenced by all dealers who secure the agency. 
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OMEONE out in Oregon is making a merry war 
against the standing dealers with the Kimball 
piano. The tactics usually followed by the renowned 
Mr. A, A. Fisher are in vogue, but there is in some 
way lacking the delicate but firm touch of this remark- 
able man. One thing, however, is being accomplished, 
and this is always Fisher's strong point—the dealers 
are being made angry and are unwittingly advertis- 
ing the Kimball by their replies through the daily 
press to the cleverly worded advertisements. It’s a 
strange thing that some men live and don’t learn. 
Even so shrewd a concern as the Wiley B. Allen Com- 
pany has fallen into the fault of advertising this new 
competitor—a matter of surprise to Eastern piano 





men, who have been accustomed to look upon them 
as clever, far sighted business men. 





R. KARL FINK, who spent last week in Boston 
participating in the festivities of the Christian 
Endeavorers, found time between meetings to sell an 
extraordinary amount of Blue Felt. No one who, as 
a manufacturer or hammer coverer, or regulator or 
musician, has tested the difference between the Blue 
Felt and the ordinary article will be surprised at this 
statement, 


oe . 


OME important experiments are being tried this 
week in the Malcolm Love factory at Waterloo, 
N. Y. These experiments, if successful, will greatiy 
enhance the commercial value of the Malcolm Love 
piano. When you can get an artistic idea down to 
commercial figures, so that everyone readily sees its 
commercial value, you hit it. It will be remembered 
we said a few weeks ago that Love was a pro- 
gressive man, willing to examine anything which 
promised results. These experiments are right in 
line with those remarks. 


be aa 


SEE that you say the Comstock-Cheney & Co. | 
action never gives the dealer trouble when the 

piano is sold; well, you should add to that that this 
action gives manufacturers but little trouble during 
process of manufacture.” These are the words of a 
manufacturer who has used thousands of Comstock- 
Cheney actions. It is a well thought of point. Every 
manufacturer knows how annoying it is to ind some- 
thing wrong with every action that goes into every 
piano, and how much more pleasant it is to find the 
action all right. And think of the cost to mannfac- 
turers of actions that need a little bushing here or a 
little touching there. It’s a good point in favor of 
the Comstock-Cheney action. 


oe 


T would cause a great deal of surprise did we print 
the full list of conservatories in which the Sohmer 
piano is used ; not but what the existence of Sohmer 
pianos. as being in a great many conservatories is 


-known; but the number of schools using Sohmer 


pianos is truly a great one. A little clipping from an 
up State paper announcing the closing of the spring 
term of the Rochester College of Music brought the 
above sentence to mind. The Sohmer is used in that 
college, and where is not the Sohmer used for this class 
of work, and byits continuance in such institutions it 
proves the lasting merits of the Sohmer piano. A 
college of music must have pianos that are possessed 
of what is technically called tone, and besides this the 
instruments used must have the quality of lasting, for 
there is no harder test of an instrument than to have 
it played upon continuously in a college of music. 

The presence, then, of so many Sohmer piauos in so 
many musical institutions proves that the qualities of 
tone and endurance are to be found in the Sohmer. 
A lot of pianos cost a lot of money, and a lot of 
money is not an easy thing for most colleges of music 
to disburse, hence the lasting quality is looked for. 
People in private life appreciate this. They want an 
instrument that has artistic qualities and at the same 
time has qualities of endurance, More could be said 
about the other artistic qualities of the Sohmer piano, 
such as artistic casework, thorough construction, &c., 
but the points above regarding tone and endurance 
are enough to stamp the Sohmer piano’s rank. 
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WHO WILL? 


HERE must be more improving of tone and of 


touch in pianos, We must not flatter ourselves 
with the dangerous idea that we have reached a per- 
manent or fixed character or quality of piano tone 
which needs no further developing, for we have done 
nothing of the kind. A few houses have “‘ fixed” 
character for us, just as a few ‘‘fix” character of 
style, and in the great majority of cases we have been 
satisfied to follow their lead and example by imitat- 
ing them. But those very firms are firms that can 
hardly be imitated, in the strict sense of the term. 
It is merely an effort and not an attainment. 

What we must do is to push ahead on our own basis, 
and develop the tone and the touch of our pianos 
independently of what any rival or anyone else does. 

The cases also need great improvement. Many 
styles are abominations of good taste ; others are ob- 
solete, and others again are self-contradictions. There 
is no use in attempting to foist such case work upon 
intelligent dealers, for they know they cannot do any- 
thing with goods of that kind. The fact is that the 
better class of pianos suffer from competition because 
the cases look so much like the cases of the lowest 
grades in style and character. 

Moreover, if the makers: of the better grades of 
pianos would put more money into their case work, 
and thus widen the chasm between their pianos and 
the low grades, it would be of enormous advantage to 
the dealer, and it would certainly tend to bring more 
trade. 

There is time now to introduce for the approaching 
fall trade a line of novel and more artistic cases. 
Who will doit? Let us see. 








BUY OF YOUR DEALER. 


—_—-- -> — — 

UR attention has been called to a card published 

in the Zvening News, of Astoria, Ore., by a 
local dealer, which follows here : 

Persons who think that they can purchase a piano or organ from an 
agent or retail dealer for less money than from the manufacturer 
will confer a great favor by explaining to me their method of figur- 
ing the proposition. I have been connected with the piano business 
for the last 15 years, and if any one can explain to me me how an 
agent or retailer can sell instruments for less money than the manu- 


factarer, I would like to know how they can do it, so I can resign my’ 


position with the manufacturer at the earliest possible moment and 
act as agent on my cwn hook or connect myself with some fetail 
house. Any information on thissubject will be thankfully received 


by the undersigned. 

In the first place we don’t approve of this style of 
advertising. Itis not dignified, and it smacks too 
much of the style of the two or three Tea Companies 
that paint their stores red and call themselves the 
Great This orthe Great That. There is altogether too 
much of this style of advertising going on in the 
piano business, particularly in the newer portions of 
the country, the places where people have not settled 


down to a more common sense, commonplace mode, 


of thinking, and where a general hurrah and a grand 
“jolly” ‘“‘go” with the average person as well if 
not better than a sober, sensible statement of fact. 

We have not the enjoyment of the acquaintance of 
the gentleman who signs his name to this paid for 
notice, and we do not recall his name in connection 
with any previous enterprises of a similar nature, 
but we should think that with his boasted experience 
of 15 years in the music business he should know bet- 
ter than to appeal to his local public with any such 
matter as the above card. 

As a matter of fact it is by far better that a pur- 
chaser of a piano or organ should deal with the local 
music man of reputation and standing in the com- 
munity in which he transacts business, and as a mat- 
ter of fact the purchaser can usually buy (in these 
times of sharp competition) a piano or an organ ata 
margin so close as to yield satisfaction to both pur- 
chaser and seller. The actual representatives of 
factories are located only in the largest cities, and 
even these representatives come under the same bur- 
den of expenses, such as rent, light, clerk hire, ad- 
vertising and sundries, that go to make up the cost 
of vending, which has to be borne by the ordinary 
retail dealer. 

Leaving aside then the larger cities what special 
advantages in price or terms can these itinerant 
“representatives of the manufacturer” offer to a 
customer in the smaller towns, say, for instance, 
Astoria, Oregon where this advertisement originated ? 
The average man of this class has no fixed place of 
abode, he generally ‘‘ represents” a factory located 
some thousands of miles away, he oftentimes comes 





to a town but once in his life, the payments on the in- 
stalment plan are generally made to fall due ata 
bank which has no discretion as to extensions or ac- 
commodations, and if anything happensto the instru- 
ment the customer is left high and dry to fight it out 
with the factory, which in turn refers him to the 
‘* representative,” and taken all in all the purchaser 
is put at a disadvantage the moment a receipted bill 
is handed to him. 

As to the cost, to revert to that question, a man 
located in a given spot handling several lines of goods 
(oftentimes making his expenses from the small 
goods—musical merchandise—department of his busi- 
ness), is in nine cases out of ten called upon to add 
less expense per instrument to his selling price than 
the traveling “representative” who jockeys his 
stock from place to place, pays higher freight than a 
regular consignee, lives at hotels and advertises as 
much in a week as the dealer in the same town does 


in a year, and has finally to pay the banks or a col-| 


lection agency a percentage on the gross amount of 
the sale. : 

These are some of the reasons that might be put 
forth in compliance with the request quoted above, 
and there are a number of others equally valid. 

The man who lives in a place, rents a store there, pays 
taxes there, brings up his family there, has to live up 
to his reputation for fair and honest dealing—that’s 
the man to buy from. And if he charges a few dol- 
lars more than the traveling ‘‘ representative,” who 
sells at ‘factory prices,”’ these few dollars are well 
invested, because they give security that the larger 
sum is put into a purchase thai will be backed up by 
the dealer who is there and will not trust to be refused 
to the “representative ” who isn’t. 





HEN Kranich & Bach finished their 29,000th 
piano they said but little about it, and went 

ahead on another thousand, which will be finished in 
a little while now. That's the way to doit. The 
29,000th mark is nothing to the one Kranich & Bach 
will eventually touch. Although 29,000 pianos made 
and sold. all of which are giving or have given satis- 
faction, is a good record for the past, another 29,000 
will be a better record and give more room for 
crowing, providing someone wants to crow. But 
that is something Kranich & Bach don't indulge in. 
Perhaps that is why they constantly progress. One 


can't tell. , 
ae 


HERE has been so much nonsense written and 
printed about the prospective return of Mr. Paul 
G. Mehlin to New York from Minneapolis, that it is 
high time these stories should be stopped by a pres- 
entation of some facts tending to and proving that 
most of the stuff printed about Mr. Mehlin was 
based on slight or no information. Mr. Paul G. Meh- 
lin has a contract with the Minneapolis house for a 
certain number of years, and this contract has not 
expired by limitation, hence Mr. Mehlin cannot come 
back without fulfilling his contract, something that 
no man knowing him for a minute entertains. The 
talk about his coming back has been based on the 
want of success the Minneapolis concern has had in 
pushing business and the closing down of the piano 
factory, as well as leasing a portion of it to a chair 
or furniture concern. Then there was a story about 
a sale of some lumber and others ad nauseam, but 
these things need not be rehashed ; the fact of the 
Mehlin contract remains, and that settles Mr. Meh- 
lin until the expiration of his contract. 

There is no connection between Paul G. Mehlin & 
Sons, of New York, and the Mehlin Piano Company, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., the New York concern having 
withdrawn from the combination about two years ago. 

Of course, should Mr. Paul G. Mehlin cancel his 
Minneapolis contract he would doubtless return to 
New York, as both pianos are the work of his brain. 
That being so, contrast the Western concern with the 
Eastern concern. The former is shut down or only 
running a little, with a large portion of its factory 
occupied with a furniture concern ; the Eastern con- 
cern working full time, with full force, not intending 
to shut down allsummer. The Western concern with 
trade quiet or dead, the Eastern company with a 
steady influx of orders. It cannot be the piano that 
failed out West to draw trade. That instrument 
emanated from the brain of the man who made the 
Eastern piano, which has succeeded. Wherein lies 
the failure of the Western house to do business? It 
must be the methods that are at fault, it cannot be 
the piano. That instrument has a firm hold on the 





affections of music loving people and musicians, and 
they appreciate the same thing in the same way West 
as they do East. 

While the Western concern has been and is quiet, 
the Eastern concern has been working over scales 
and otherwise preparing the fall Mehlin piano, in 
order to make it a better instrument than ever. Here 
is a contrast for you with a vengeance. 

We should be very glad to welcome Mr. Paul G. 
Mehlin back, but we fear he has to stay, or rather he 
will stay until the expiration of his contract. This 
ends the rumors of Mr. Mehlin’s return to New York. 
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R. WILLIAM STEINWAY, accompanied by Mr. 

N., Stetson, left New York on Saturday last for 

Mount Clemens, Mich., to which famous resort Mr. 

Steinway goes for the benefit of his health. The 

length of his stay will depend upon how quickly his 

health improves. Mr. Stetson, after leaving Mr. Stein- 
way, will visit several Western cities, 





The Hallet & Davis Piano Com- 


pany Catalogue. 

BEAUTIFUL design graces the front cover of 
the Hallet & Davis Piano Company's latest catalogue, 
just from the press of the Ketterlinus Printing House, 
Philadelphia, Pa, The cover paper is olive green in tint. 
On it is printed apple blossoms with stem and leaves in 
nature’s colors, while ‘‘ Hallet & Davis’ Pianos” is all the 
wording on the cover. Blossoms, stems, leaves and word- 
ing are all embossed in the highest style of the art. The 
back cover is somewhat similar, only containing more read- 

ing matter and a cut of the factory. 

But when you open the front cover you then see that it 
is none too good to find around all the matter printed about 
the Hallet & Davis piano. The illustrations of styles are 
most excellent and the letterpress description of a very 
mild type compared to some things which have been 
printed regarding this famous piano. 

Ten styles of uprights and two of grands are finely illus- 
trated. But it isin the testimonials of well-known artists 
that the prestige of the Hallet & Davis piano shows itself. 
This article, however, is not to show the well-known worth 
of this piano, but to comment on the catalogue of it, which 
is an exceedingly good one. 





This Piano a Rose. 

RANK H. ERD, Saginaw, Mich., is now manu- 

facturing a piano he calls the Rose piano. It is a 

moderate priced Jacquemot rose—no, a moderate priced in- 

strument—and designed to meet the demand Mr. Erd is 

having for such a piano. Mr. Erd is showing great enter- 

prise and is destined to make a great success of his busi- 
ness, 





Mr. Parsons Back. 
R. CHARLES H. PARSONS, of the Need- 
ham Piano and Organ Company, returned from 
Europe last Monday, went immediately to his desk and 
dived into business, from which he emerged late Monday 
evening. 

There is no time lost in Mr. Parsons’ life, which is one of 
persistent occupation. He went to Europe June 19, ac- 
complished all he went after and came back. What he ac- 
complished he is not telling yet, but one can guess it is 
something substantial. That’s Parsons’ style. 











—The B. Shoninger Company have reop d oms at 265 
Main street, Steiner’s Hall, in Norwich, Conn., under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Edward A. Kent, of New Haven. 

—C. H. Howe, Lansing, Mich., retired from the firm of W. S. 
Holmes & Co, July 1. The firm will now be known as-‘W. S. Holmes 
& Son. Mr. Howe goes to Petoskey, where he will open a music 
store with his brother, E. J. Howe. 


—The Lawrence Organ Manufacturing Company, Easton, Pa., is 
removing its machinery from the old building on South Tenth street 
to the new factory at Fifteenth and Elm streets. The new building 
is completed, with the exception of the elevator that is yet to be 
put in. 


‘* What a delightful touch your 
piano has,” said Mrs, Softstop. 

**Do you think so? I am glad 
you like it. I particularly re- 
quested that a Roth & Engel- 
hardt Action, made at St. Johns- 
ville, N. Y., be used in this 
instrument. I think it perfect.” 
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E are now in the midst of an epidemic of what 

may be called *' religious dissipation” that will con- 

tinue for a few days longer, and then we shall settle tran- 

quilly back to our accustomed quiet. The city is packed 

full of strangers, but they have not brought much addi- 

tional business to the piano trade, for it is generally con- 

ceded that there has never been a duller week in the retail 
warerooms than the one just passed. 

Almost all the dealers have decorated their stores more 
or less with the red and white colors that are the ones 
selected by the societies gathered here for their special use, 
and some of the decorations are very handsome and at- 
tractive. 

Mr. Chandler W. Smith has decorated his wareroom both 
inside and out, large festoons of white and red bunting 
around the ceiling, across the windows and through the 
centre of the room making a bright and gay appearance, 
while outside are not only draperies of the white and red 
bunting with American flags draped each side, but in the 
centre is a large blue banner with a welcome to the visitors. 
Mr. Smith furnished the Shaw grand piano for tent Willis- 
ton, and also the Shaw upright at Mechanics’ Hall. 

‘In Mason & Hamlin's window is a large crayon portrait 
of Mr. Ira D. Sankey framed in light oak, and near it 
stands an organ which isthe facsimile of the one furnished 
to Mr. Sankey—the Sankey model. 

The Merrill Piano Company has an American flag and a 
British Union Jack hung in the window, probably to testify 
to Mr. Merrill's warm affection for England, where he 
spent so many years, and as a slight return for the many 
kindnesses extended tohim by English friends. One of 
the new grands occupies the position of honor in the win- 
dow between the flags. 

C. C. Harvey & Co. have a quantity of red and white 
streamers caught together in the centre of the window at 
the top, the ends being brought down to different points at 
the lower side of the window. 

The Hallet & Davis Company has a light oak piano in the 
window, with an elaborate arrangement of flags, banners, 
bunting, &c., as a frame for it. 

C. F. Hanson & Sons also have their window dressed in 
the prevailing colors. 

The Estey Company has groups of silk flags with large 
silk banners at the sides, the whole having a “‘ frieze” of 
red and white bunting draped in large folds. The house 
has supplied organs and pianos to the tents on the Com- 
mon, Mechanics’ Hall and the different churches and halls 
where meetings are to take place. It seems as if the 50,- 
300 maps must have been well distributed, for nearly every 
person one meets is consulting one of them. 

Vose & Sons Company have both their windows hand- 
somely draped with large panels of red and white bunting 
that extend the whole width of the space. The bunting is 
arranged in diagonal folds that meet in the centre and is a 
fine background for the two pianos in dark cases that stand 
in the windows. There is also a mass of flags draped over 
the door. Inside the warerooms each bunch of electric 
lights in the ceiling is hung with flags, while at the extreme 
end is another decoration of flags draped in groups. The 
mirrors at the sides reflect the front window decorations 
and make them appear in endless variety. The scheme of 
decoration is a most successful one. 
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The following notice appeared in many of the Friday 
morning papers : 
Noon prayer meetings will be conducted to-day in the places 


announced in yesterday's //era/d, and in addition a service will be 
held in the Emerson piano factories, 560 Harrison avenue. 


eee * 
Several of the dealers seem to have joined the Christian 
Endeavor societies, that is, they have bought 10 cent 
badges—little red and white flags. 
eee ® 
Some pianos were sold at auction the other day that may 
be said to have brought the most astonishing prices ever 
quoted. One sold for $2 and the other for $1.97. They 
were both large square pianos. 
“ee ® 


The first of the new retail warerooms at the Chickering 
factory will be ready for use on Monday morning. Work 
is rapidly progressing upon the other large room, so it will 
only be a short time now before that entire floor will be 


thrown open for salesrooms. The color of the room just 


completed is white, with the large wall spaces in a delicate 
green. The effect is fine, canvas having been stretched on 
the walls and then painted in oil, giving a quality of color 
that could not have been produced upon a plain, smooth 
surface. The small front room connecting the two large 
rooms has the same scheme of color, while the hall at the 
top of the stairway, which also connects the two rooms at 
the back, is white with Venetian red panels. The other 
large room is to be yellow and white, the same effect being 
produced with the canvas as in the green room. With 
ceilings 22 feet high there is a feeling of space that is 
delightful and the decorations do not dwarf the size of the 
rooms in any way. ‘The floors are in hardwood, shellacked 
and highly polished. 
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At a meeting of the Vose & Sons Piano Company in June 
Mr. Wm. G. Burbeck was elected secretary. 


*2 ee 

Mr. P. H. Powers, of the Emerson Piano Company, says 
that with the holiday of the Fourth of July and then the 
large crowd of people who were traveling immediately 
afterward there were great interruptions in the mail, but 
that now they are receiving their letters more regularly, 
consequently orders are coming in. 

Mr. Payson lost a small ‘* grip” the other day containing 
private papers, but was fortunate enough to have it re- 
stored to him within a few hours with the contents intact. 


Mr. E. W. Furbush, of the Briggs Piano Company. has 
been out of town for several days this week. 

Mr. George J. Dowling left town on Friday on his va- 
cation. He goes ina sailing vessel to Newport News, ex- 
pecting the sea air to complete the work of restoring his 
health. As he is very fond of the sea, he anticipates much 
pleasure from his trip. 

The Briggs Pianc Company cannot get any pianos ahead 
of what they call 95's; they sell just as fast as they can 
turn them out. 

Mr. Crandall, of Oneida, placed an order with the Briggs 
Company while he was in town. 
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C. C. Harvey & Co. did just double the business this 

June that they did a year ago. 
#2 # @ 

Miss Carrie E, Warren, who has been cashier with C. C. 
Harvey & Co, for the past six years, is to be married in 
August to Mr. Louis W. Clark, Mr. Clark is a native of 
Massachusetts and a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. He occupies the position of chief designer 
of the Mississippi Mills at Wesson, Miss., whichis one of 
the largest mills in the United States. Although a young 
man he holds a very responsible position and his future 
prospects are most brilliant. The firm of C. C. Harvey & 
Co. part with Miss Warren with great regret and realize 
that it will be difficult to fill her place. Her many friends 
appreciate her sterling worth and fine character, and while 
offering her their best wishes for the future add their hearty 
congratulations to Mr, Clark, who is indeed a fortunate 
man in his choice of a wife. 
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Mr. D. S. Brigham has in his wareroom an old-fashioned 
square piano made many years ago in London. It is much 
smaller than the ‘‘ squares” usually made in this country, 
and although it is past its first youth it still retains a good, 


sweet, clear tone. 
#2 2# 


The firm of C. F. Hanson & Co., of Worcester and Bos- 
ton, on July 1 changed the name toC. F. Hanson & Sons, 
Mr. Hanson having taken his two sons into partnership 
with him. His youngest son has charge of the small in- 


strument department of the Boston wareroom. 
#2 2 


One of the strangers in town called this week at the Vose 
warerooms, on Tremont street, bringing a brass pedal that 


she wanted to match. She said she had a Vose piano, but 
had broken one of the pedals and brought the other one all 
the way to Boston from some distant Western point in 
order to get a perfect match. The pianos that were made 
with that particular sort of pedal went out of style nearly 
30 years ago, but Mr. Vose is having one made to order for 
the lady. 
ed 

Mr. David McKee has gone to Hyannisport for a few 

days. His family are spending the summer there. 


A hitch in the hotel purchase has just transpired. The 
owner of the land at the corner of Tremont, Lagrange and 
Tamworth streets refuses to sell at any price. 


** 


If the report is true that there is to be a first-class theatre 
built on the site of the old Public Library on Boylston 
street, near Tremont, it will be a great addition to ‘ Piano 
Row,” and ought to make that location very valuable for 
business. 

#2 ae” 


In Town. 


Mr, Crandall (Crandall & Root), Oneida, N. Y. 

J. B. Woodford (N. Stetson & Co.), Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. J. Raymore (Shaw Piano Company), Erie, Pa. 

Richard C, Rogers (Jas. L. Haven & Co.), Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

E. A. Perry, Scranton, Pa. 

S. C. Hart, Erie, Pa. 

Mr. Stiff, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Whitaker, St. Louis, Mo. 

P. J. Gildemeester, New York. 

Mr. Carpenter (E. P. Carpenter Company), Brattleboro, 
Vt. 

Mr. Raudenbush, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. Gallup (Gallup & Metzger), Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. J. W. Fike, Attica, Ohio. 

Mr. McChesney (M. J. Dyer & Brother), St. Paul, Minn. 

N. Stetson (Steinway & Sons), New York. 

Kar! Fink, New York. 





Develop Some Ideas. 


HAT can be expected of the average man who 
declares *‘ We shall have some business in the fall,” 
and then cannot give you anything on which he based his 
prediction? What can you expect of a piano manufacturer 
who asserts that business will boom in the fall, and then, 
when pressed for an explanation—or, rather, for the rea- 
sons on which he based his belief—cites the editorial 
opinion of ‘* Matthew Marshall,” of the Sun, and then falls 
down utterly when asked to explain some of those sen- 
tences? 

Again, when a man has ideas of trade based on carefully 
gathered knowledge and does not make a move to get 
trade when he sees it coming, what are you going to do 
with him? There are men of this latter class in New York 
to-day who are not turning their hand to get some of this 
coming trade, and when business is good this fall they will 
remind you of their prediction in one breath and tell you 
with the remainder of it that they are short of goods. 

What is the use in foreseeing things if you lack the busi- 
ness knowledge to take advantage of this foresight? The 
latter men might as well have as little brains as the first- 
class men. What’s the use of talking, anyway, about stock- 
ing up? A few manufacturers will take advice, manufac- 
ture a good stock, do business this fall, and thank Tux: 
Musica Courter for advising them to stock up. Others 
won't heed advice, and will be hard up for goods before 
January 1, and then berate themselves for not heeding 
good advice. But they will never give credit for their 
failure to do business where it belongs, Manufacturers 
who do business in a business-like way are all at it manu- 
facturing, and they will have a stock ready for fall. They 





will get the business, sure. 








Mason& Hamlin 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


FrwrriaAa NO Bs. 
W. H. SHERWOOD—Beautiful instruments, capable of the finest 
ades of expression and shading. . 
MARTINUS SIEVEKING—I have never played upon a piano which 
responded so promptly to my wishes. 
GEo. W. CHADWICK—The tone is very musical, and I have never 
had a piano which stood so well in tune. 


ORGAN SS. 
FRANZ LiszT—Matchless, unrivaled ; so highly prized by me. 
THEODORE THOMAS—Much the best; 
regard them. 
X. SCHARWENKA-—-No other instrument so enraptures the player. 


musicians generally so 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND FULL PARTICULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION, 


Masons Hanlin Co. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE OF 

THE MUSICAL COURIER, 225 Dearborn street, - 

July 13. 1895. § 
T takes the pen of an Irving to make of nothing 
an interesting story ; but, after all, from a substantial 
basis it still remains a mere bagatelle and of little or no in- 

terest to the busy and practical manufacturer or dealer. 

The times are dry in more ways than one, there is noth- 
ing being done just now that has not already been spoken 
of, and business seems to be temporarily, at least, at an al- 
most complete standstill. This state of affairs must be 
and is expected at this time of the year, but it is the gen- 
eral opinion that the last four months of the year will make 
up for all deficiencies, and the manufacturers in this locality 

at least are preparing themselves for the expected boom. 


Chase Brothers Piano Company. 

Everything that has been said relating to a new presi- 
dent of this concern, and also regarding the Chickering- 
Chase Brothers Company has been entirely premature. 
There have been no changes, there has been no meeting, 
and there is no difference in the conduct of the business 
caused by the death of Mr. M. J. Chase, who was not ina 
condition to take a very active part for several months 
previous to his demise. The vice-presidents of the two 
corporations will act for the present, and Mr. W. A. Dodge 
will manage the business in this city the same as before. 

It may be added that the new location in this city, at the 
corner of Congress street and Wabash avenue, has proved 
to be a very excellent one, and all must agree that the 
warerooms are simply magnificent. 

Smith & Barnes. 

Mr. C. A. Smith certainly has a genius for organizing the 
workings of a factory. Everything runs like clockwork, 
there is no hurry-skurry, but every department, from office 
to the case making, shows the most perfect adjustment. 
One could scarcely believe that they are producing upward 
of 75 pianos each week, but Mr. Smith takes pleasure in 
convincing the doubting Thomas by showing the records 
for weeks back; and these books, by the way, would do 
credit to the largest banking institution in the country. 
Their great success is also due in a large degree to Mr. 
Smith’s business talent, and it is really amusing to hear 
him tell of his earlier efforts to induce dealers to take hold 
of a Chicago made instrument. All this is past, and to- 
day the concern of Smith & Barnes is one of the successful 
ones, and from their beautiful factory building to their plen- 
tiful bank account are in a position to be envied. They 
have no regular traveler, Mr. Barnes making frequent 
trips and Mr. Smith himself an occasional one. 

They are about producing a new style of case witha 
rolling fallboard and a full swing front, this style being in 
demand in many sections. 

New Competition. 

A quarter column ** ad.” in this morning’s Record would 
iead one to think, without looking further into the matter, 
that a very strong and fierce competition had been begun at 
310 Wells street. The advertisement reads * 100 pianos, 
all styles, all makes, all prices,” &c., and is really very at- 
tractively worded ; but the facts are that with the exception 
of two of the cheapest of the cheap Eastern made pianos 
there isn’t a new instrument in the store, and altogether 
no more than 15 pianos are to be found there. We were 
told by Mr. G. J. Conchois that the majority of the instru- 
ments he intended selling would be those upon which 
money had been loaned, and which were taken by the party. 
loaning the money for debt. Mr. Conchois, it will be re- 





membered, recently had charge of the Rintelman North 
Clark street store, but resigned in order to do business on 
his own account. 

The Kimball Company. 

Some little time since the W. W. Kimball Company 
bought the building which they occupy on Wabash avenue 
of the Chicago Music Hall Association, but left a mortgage 
on the property of $100,000. We now find by the county 
records of yesterday that this mortgage has been paid in 
full and a clear bill of ownership given to the Kimball 
Company. What a magnificent position the concern now 
occupies inevery way! It ownsevery bit of the property 
it now occupies in this city, the immense factory—proba- 
bly the largest in the world, its 80 feet frontage running 
back to the alley of the most valuable property on the 
avenue ;it produces pianos each day by the score, reed 
orgaus, pipe organs, stools, scarfs; makes its own actions, 
casts its own plates, and is, in short, one of the most pros- 
perous as well as one of the largest producers—if not the 
largest—in the whole universe. 


Farmers Caught by a New Swindle. 
CRESTON, Ia, July 6.—Several farmers in this vicinity have been 


victimized by a smooth gang of piano swindlers. One of the gang 
would call and offer to leave a piano for four months on trial, with 


the agreement that if four were sold in the vicinity he would present 
them with the instrument. The swindler asked for no money, but 
requested the farmer to sign a card describing the piano. It turned 


out in each instance to be a promissory note for $480. The piano was 
not worth over $150. 


This is no new swindle, but the same game has been 
played so many times in different parts of the country that 
the wonder is how anyone can be found green enough to 
be swindled by such a palpable fraud. There are no names 
mentioned in this case, but it is so like the cases that hap- 
pened recently in Indiana as to suggest the same parties. 


Change of Title. 


THE M. SCHULZ CABINET COMPANY, CHI- 
cago, certified toa change of name tothe M. Schulz 
Company. 


This is the name of the concern that recently began mak- 
ing organs in this city, the name being changed to suit both 
branches of their business. Up tothe present they have 
made but few instruments, but we believe it is their inten- 
tion to make organs on quite a large scale. 


Lyon & Healy. 

This house, with its extensive and varied business, is 
one of the best indicators of the state of affairs in the 
music trade. It is with pleasure, therefore, that we are 
able to state that all departments of their business are show- 
ing this year an improvement over last, with the one excep- 
tion, the retail piano trade, and even this is better in cash 
receipts. As an illustration of the reputation which the 
Lyon & Healy harp is obtaining, they received a cable 
order one day this week from Berlin, Germauy. This 
makes several which are being used in that city and other 
points in that country. 

A Small Strike. 

The Russell Piano Company is being annoyed just now 
by a walk-out of a few of its workmen. Mr. Russell’s ver- 
sion of the affair is to the effect that his concern has given 
the men good, steady employment all through the dull 
times, paid them good, fair wages and made some sacrifices 
for their sake, and feels decidedly vexed with their action 
at this time, just when business is looking better and his 
factory on the eve of moving. He wili replace the striking 
men with others as fast as possible, and avows he wili run 
his own concern without dictation from his employés. 


The Schaff Brothers Company 
report an excellent demand for their instruments for the 
time of year, and have been obliged to increase their 
working force. Mr. Geo. T. Link, the factotum of this 
concern, is again in his office after a brief siege of illness. 
An Artistic Work. 

Mr. W. H. Baker, formerly with Lyon & Healy, and sub- 
sequently with the Mason & Hamlin Company, has just 
published a small work which he calls ‘‘ The Picturesque in 
and about Chicago.” All the views were taken by him, 
and all the ‘‘ads.” are specimens of his pen work, and all 
show that he is an artist. Some of the largest houses in the 
city and many of our music houses have cards in the bro- 
chure. 





One More for Farrand & Votey. 
The Farrand & Votey Organ Company has just secured a 
contract to build a $7,500 organ for the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Los Angeles, Cal. 


Personals. 


It has been reported that Mr. E. A. Potter, of Lyon, 
Potter & Co., would make a trip to Europe, which was an 
error, as he had no such intentions. He will, however, 
leave in a few days for a trip through the Lakes and a so- 
journ in the Adirondacks, stopping in New York on his 
return trip. 

Both Mr. Van Matre and Mr. Straube, of Van Matre & 
Straube, are making business trips, each in a different 
direction. Mr. Van Matre is expected to return soon, but 
Mr. Straube’s trip will be more extensive. 

Mr. Geo. P. Bent is again in the city, and is being rushed 
by business. 

Mr. H. M. Cable has returned from his Eastern visit, and 
Mr. F. S. Cable is back from a brief outing. 

Mr. S. D. Roberson has left the Hallet & Davis Com- 
pany’s store in Milwaukee and will be succeeded by Mr. 
Sonilyo, the latter a bright young salesman, well known 
in the trade in this city. 

Mr. Nathan Ford assumes his position with Lyon, Pot- 
ter & Co. on the 15th inst. He will make his headquarters 
in Iowa. 

Mr. Adam Schneider, of Julius Bauer & Co., is taking an 
outing in Wisconsin. His family is with him. 

Mr. S. W. Raudenbusch, accompanied by his wife, was in. 
the city a day or two this week. He goes to Boston to see 
Mr. E. P. Mason. This fact makes it more probable that 
something will be done in St. Paul by the Mason & Hamlin 
Company and in connection with Mr. Raudenbusch. 

Mr. J. A. Norris, representing the Mason & Hamlin Com- 
pany, is again in the city. 

Mr. James Broderick, who has now been connected with 
the B. Shoninger Company in this city for about eight 
years, is off on a vacation trip for the remainder of the 
month. 

Mr. A. K. Philleo, of Alixes, Ill., was a visitor this week. 

Mr, Jos. K. Rapp, head salesman for Steger & Co., will 
take a much needed vacation, which will be spent in the 
charming State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. E. J. Adair has recently accepted a position with the 
Hallet & Davis Company. He was for many years con- 
nected with Steger & Co., is a good salesman and is mak- 
ing a good record for himself in his new position. ; 

Mr. I. N. Camp returned from his Eastern trip Wednes- 
day last. 

Mr. I. O. Nelson is expected to return from his prolonged 
European visit in the fall. 

Mr. Geo. Blumner, who recently returned to Chicago 
and took charge of the Wissner business, is renewing many 
of his old acquaintances, and is looking forward to the fall 
with high hopes. If arrangements can be made he expects 
to have the new Wissner concert grand heard with the 
Thomas Orchestra and played by that admirable artist, 
Mrs, Julia Rive-King. 

Mr. John R. Kerr, with the Farrand & Votey Organ 
Company, was married last Tuesday to Miss E Grace Paul, 
of Louisville, Ky. The ceremony took place at the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Chicago, and the happy young 
couple are off on a wedding tour. The young lady is a fine 
contralto and has occupied important church positions. 

Mr. Charles F. Stephens, of Omaha, Neb., passed through 
the city this week on his way to Boston and New York. 








AID a gentleman to a dealer some weeks ago: ‘‘I 
purchased one of those A utoharps several years 
ago, but it was not as fine as these I see here.” There's 
just the point, The Zimmerman Autoharp Company, 
through the directions of their general selling agents, 
Alfred Dolge & Son, are offering a far better instru- 
ment to-day than the former Autoharp ever was. 
The general selling agents are in almost perfect 
touch with the trade. Not a day passes but some sug- 
gestion is brought in and acted on if it is based on 
good observation. The Autoharp is a strictly up to 
date instrument. That’s what the general selling 
agents claim for it, and that is what it is. 








RETAIL. 
* 


WAREROOMS: 


1199 Broadway, New York. 


FITTED TO 


ANS) ANY PIANO. 


AUTOMATON PIANC CO., 


Factory, 675 Hudson St, cor. 9th Ave, and 14th St, 
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More Featherston News. 
ERE are the figures in the failure of A. M. 
Featherston, Toronto, Canada, as given by the Maz/ 
and Express of Toronto: 

** The liabilities of Mr. A. M. Featherston, piano dealer, 
who assigned two days ago, are $417,371, including privi- 
leged claims of $3,087 and mortgages of $10,750. The in- 
direct liabilities which are secured are : Bank of Montreal, 
$40,000 ; Hochelaga Bank, $16,000. Among the creditors 
are W. D. Stephen, $1,050; Karn & Co., Woodstock, 
$1,000; Tees & Co., $853; Shaw, Cassils & Co,, $550; 
Cunningham & Roberton, $775; E. A. Gerth, $269,53 ; 
Craig & Co., St. Jerome, $231.50; Otto Higle, Toronto, 
$280.50; McCaskill, Dougall & Co., $212.60; E. Warmington, 
$200; Piers, Locke & Son, $180.88; A. A. Barthelmas, 
Toronto, $177.21; Isaac L. Cole & Son, New York, $148.77; 
Emerson Piano Company, Boston, $151.80; R. L. & J. 
Vipond, $110.50 ; Park & Hunt, Troy, Vt.,$98. Among the 
privileged claims are estate of thelate John Ogilvie, rent, 
$1,733 ; George W. Stevens, rent, $273; city of Montreal, 
taxes, $349.50; Province of Quebec, taxes, $85.” 

It will be seen that the secured liabilities aggregate $78,- 
564.78, leaving a balance of $338,806.21 of unsecured bills. 
That’s a good sized failure if the liabilities are stated 
correctly. 

Right on top of this news comes the following, showing 
that Mr. Featherston proposes not to let failure interfere 
with business. The news is clipped from the Hera/d, 
Montreal, P. Q.: 

‘‘A new company has recently been organized in Montreal 
for the purpose of manufacturing pianos. It is known as 
the Featherston Piano Compauy, Limited. The officers 
are A. M. Featherston, president ; J. W. Dugdale, man- 


tendent. The authorized capital is $50,000, of which more 
than half has already been subscribed, and the balance is 
being rapidly taken up. Their factory and warerooms are 
situated at 443 St. James street, and contain five floors, 
25x100 feet. The factory is supplied with the most modern 
machinery, run by an electric motor, and the building is 
lighted throughout by electricity.” 





New Store in Columbus, Ohio. 


HE opening of the new piano firm, Longstreth 

& Schroeder, July 1, was an event which presented to 

the citizens of Columbus an opportunity to inspect one of 
the handsomest piano stores in Ohio. 

During the opening hours, from 3 to 10, there was a con- 
tinuous coming and going of the ladies and gentlemen, 
hundreds of Columbus’ music-loving devotees attending 
the opening. The spacious storeroom, brilliantly lighted 
and prettily decorated with magnificent palms and potted 
plants, was indeed handsome. 

During the entire time of the opening, Professor Nedder- 
meyer's orchestra discoursed entrancing music. Several 
prominent piano men from Cincinnati were present, among 
whom were W. H. Crawford, J. G. Eversole, E. Deaveaux 
and C, L. Ament. 

This firm starts out with a handsome line of instruments, 
carrying the Steinway, the recognized standard of the 
world; the Weber, one of the oldest makes; Smith & 
Nixon, the handsomest in design of case, possessing a 
very rich and powerful tone, and the Martin piano, a 
handsome instrument in design and well constructed. 

Mr. Longstreth, the senior member of the firm, is one of 
Columbus’ well-known business men and capitalists, Mr. 
Schroeder has been identified with the music trade of this 





city so long, and is so deservedly popular, that it is not 





necessary to speak of him extendedly. Everybody was 
well pleased with the opening and with the new firm. The 
ladies were given souvenir spoons as a memento of the 
opening. 








Hustling Huntington. 
HE Huntington Piano Company, Derby, Conn., 
commenced June 19 to double its output of instru- 
ments. Numerous orders and want of room to meet the 
demand for the new instruments prompted the company to 
increase its facilities for manufacturing and almost double 
its number of employés. The building south of the fac- 
tory, recently put in shape and formerly occupied as the 
Hawkins Skate Factory, will be occupied by the Hunting- 
ton Piano Company. 

Men are employed putting the new factory in order. 
The fly-finishing department of the Third street factory 
will move up on the floor to be vacated by the varnishers 
and rubbers. The tuning, final polishing and finishing will 
be done in the Third street factory. The company will 
make sixty instruments a week when running good. 

The first work on the pianos, such as varnishing, rub- 
bing, plowing, putting cases together and stringing, will be 
done in the factory near the Sterling, and the finishing will 
be done in the factory now occupied by the company at the 
junction of Third street and Housatonic avenue. The var- 
nishers and rubbers at work in the Third street factory will 
commence in the new factory at once. 








~The Gardner & Zellner Piano Company, Los Angeles, Cal., have 
entered their articles of incorporation, declaring that under the 
above name they intend to conduct a general musical business. 
The incorporation is for 50 years, with a capital stock of $50,000, fully 
subscribed, Richard Zellner, Jr., owning 49% shares, worth $49,600; 
J. Wellingston Gardner, R. Zellner, Sr., H. Blat and F. E. Davis 
having one share each. 





ager ; C. Martel, secretary, and L. W. Crannell, superin- 








Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian 
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Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. _ 
Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pieteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 


country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 


Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale an 


finest quemy only. My Instruments and 
me of the Specialties "present : 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ’ 


FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Pourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for 
th 


retail, complete in all its appointments. 


E thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods o* the 
Sool quail s Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 
E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 


Shaeffer), Reed Instruments; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows, 


Exposition, 1893, 


CARL 


the United States for 
e famous 


BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 





+HARMONICUM,< _. 





912 & 914 Race Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Manufacturer of the 


MISSENHARTER 
.. . AMERICAN 
Excelsior 

Solo and Military 

Band Instruments. 


Are used by the greatest artists in the profession, who recommend them as being wel! constructed, 
correct in tune, easy-to play, beautiful im tone, elegant in model. 


Sele Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and beth Boehm and 


Ordinary System. 











Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 
Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 


Chromatic, of 3% to 6% Octaves. 
E. BRENDEL & M. KLOSSER, 


MITTWEIDA i. 8., GERMANY, 





eiboe& sea, 


Price Lists gratis, mailed free, 


2 éstablished 1803 
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, cher 
\( ya Strings § MUSICALINSTRUMENTS 
MARKNEUE "Violins, Guitars Banjos, 
First quality warranted (ellos Bag5-Viols etc. and their Accessories. 


tore-Hotse of 
cHEN Saxohy. 
Jarge and assorted stock of 
Apply for the illustrated Price -Jist. 





RB Wo. F. Hasse, 
Successor to T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 


. + Symphonion, 


POLYPHONE AND REGINA 
MUSIC BOXES. 


eme_107 East 14th St., New York. 


ADJOINING STEINWAY HALL. 


Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of ali 
sizes always on hand. 


. «+ WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. ... 








S. S. STEWART, “““"" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the ‘BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 
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STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Brass Band Instruments 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY, 


POLLTER'S TROMBONES 
C Ti 


Are World-Renowned in Con- 
sequence of their Excellence. 
TESTIMONIAL: 

*.. The trombones of the 
firm of OTTO POLLTER & Co, 
Leipsic, are, as I was able to 
convince myself, modelled 
exactly after the celebrated Pen- 
zel trombones; they are dis- 
tinguished through solid and 
pleasing construction, purity of 
tone, easy and even apesking in 
all sitions, as well as sure 
working of the slide... .”’ 

GUSTAV HEROLD, | 
Royal Prussian Staff Oboist 
(retired), 

formerly trombone player at the 
= Royal Academy of Music of 
Berlin. 

OTTO POLLTER & CO., Leipzig, 
Manufacture as epecialty the acknowledgedly best 


SLIDE TROMBONES, 


as well as Cornets, Trumpets, Horns, Tenor 
Horns, Tubas, &c. Catalogue on demand, 


ROors BHROsSs., 


24 and 26 Adams Street, Chicago. 
We supply dealers witha 


COMPLETE LINE OF PIANOS AND ORGANS 


On the most favorable terms, and tTantee pro- 
tection in territory. Address KOPS BROS., 24 


and % Adams Street, Chicago, 





FURNISHED AT LOW PRICES. 
WENZL STOWASSER SOHNE, 


Factory of Musical Instruments, 
FOUNDED 1824 aT 
GRASLITZ, AUSTRIA. 


Branch House at Verona, Italy. 
Purveyors to first-class military and other or- 
chestras, Iliustrated —_ list free of charge. 
The “Stowasser" Instruments enjoy especial 
favor among artists by reason of their grand tone 
as well as their elegant and correct style. 











WaErohortD’s 


TESTED VIOLIN and’CELLO STRINGS 


Guaranteed in perfect fifth. Acknowledged the 
best inthe world. Best quality of Violin Strings. 


Ez A A G Silver 
BA’ s of 20, $7.25. $5.50. $7.25. Doe. $8.60 
SPECIALTY: FINEST BOWS. 
RICHARD WEICHOLD, Dresden, Germany. 
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Krakauer Corrects. . 
July 12, 1895. 


Mr. 


Editors The Musical Courter : 
attention having been called to your article 


y 
M written on board steamship Lahn, presumably by one 
of your correspondents or as we take it by your Mr. 
Blamenberg, in which he says that several telegrams were 
on steamer addressed to me, I beg to advise you that this 
must be an error, as I am at present still in New York with- 
out having had any intention of crossing the water. 

My brothers are at present enjoying their vacations and 
making it totally impossible for me to leave New York, 
where I am to be daily found at our factory offices in East 
126th street, Mr. David Krakauer is at present in Sharon 
Springs, where he will remain about three weeks, going 
thence to Saratoga, and on the way home will visit several 
of our agents. We expect him home about the middle of 
August. Mr. Simon Krakauer and Mr. Daniel Krakauer 
are at Arverne for the entire summer. My intentions had 
been to join my family at Long Branch, but it has been 
entirely impossible for me to leave New York, owing to the 
busy state of affairs at our factory, which I am pleased to 
say runs far ahead of expectations, keeping us running full 
time, and giving my son Maurice, who at present is in 
charge of the factory, associated with myself, hustling 
to do. 

I write above that any of my friends who are readers of 
Tue Musica. Courter may know that I will be more than 
glad to see them should they find occasion to visit us, and 
at the same time announce to you that we have in our quiet 
way already shipped more goods this year than in seven 
months last year or in 1892, both of which years were rated 
good ones by us. Also we have shipped our first grand 
some days ago, and will soon be in the market with more, 
or as fast as we can catch up orders. Prospects seem to in- 
dicate the heaviest fall trade known for some time, and we 
expect to work full time without letting up to rest right 
through the year. 1 presume I have taken about enough 
of your time for to-day, and trusting you will make correc- 
tion and state remarks as above given, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Juuius Krakauer, of Krakauer Brothers. 








Co Visiting. 
HE MUSICAL COURIER has urged on sales- 
men the advisability of visiting the factories of manu- 
facturers whose goods they sell. No amount of talking 
can give a man as good an idea of a piano as he can acquire, 
without talking, in a day spent in a piano factory, where 
everything is open to him. Of course this is only true of 
the intelligent salesmaa, Perhaps some salesmen will say 
that the present vacation season is not the proper one in 
which to give such advice. Why not? This is the time of 
year when men get away from business—forget it, if they 
can—and rest. Now, does any piano man ever forget his 
business ? 

He sees a piano in a hotel parlor. Although past ex- 
perience proves to him that its tone must be awful, he goes 
up to it to see what name is on the fall board. Does he go 
a day without talking of pianos or some kindred branch of 
the business? Rest consists in a change of occupation, 
we are told. Now, what better rest can a piano man have 
than in visiting the factories of the manufacturers whose 
goods he sells? The salesman will not rest without talking 
piano ; then let him rest as a guest talking piano. 

But then you say, ‘‘ The piano manufacturer whose goods 
I sell is closed up during the summer.” Then go see some 
other factory. You will be received with courtesy and 
perhaps you may sell that piano in the fall when the other 
man cannot furnish you with pianos. 

Take a rest? yes, but don’t forget you are improving 
your knowledge every time you go into a piano factory. 





G ENTLEMAN possessing a good business and musical education 

is open for a position as wareroom or sal Has 
had five years’ experience with prominent piano house, and can 
furnish A No. 1 references as to ability and character. Address 
“Competent,” THE MUSICAL COURIER, 





“s 


Wa: TED—Two or three experienced road men to represent a 
well-known piano and a well-known organ throughout the 

East. Must have had some experience. An exceptional opening for 

the right man. Address W, L. V., care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


What Does This Mean? 
PEWTERBURG, N., J., June 29, 1895. 

Editors The Musical Courter: 
OU have not heard from me for some. time ; 
you know it as well as Ido, My reason is very plain. 
I went out of the piano business and tried the shoe business 
up here in Jersey, but it did not work. I could not stay in 
the piano business ; the $75 box drove me out; completely 
too, for I tried it, I went around to my trade and sold 

them these boxes. 

The first customer took three and I took off a slight dis- 
count for cash. I called on him two months later and he 
and his two salesmen took me in the back yard, forced my 
neck under the pump and filled the back part of it and my 
back proper with water until it ran out below. You see 
where i gotit. I asked them what they did that for and 
they said it was because I sold them those pianos. ‘* Why, 
what's the matter with them?” ‘‘ What's the matter? 
Well, lots,” said the proprietor, who never renews his notes 
more than three times and who stands by his credit. 
** Come into the office and we will tell you.” 

It seems that the first one of the boxes was sold right 
away to aman in the packed hay business, who has a great 
deal of live stock, which he can keep very cheaply on the 
hay he don't sell. Sometimes they eat it up before he gets 
achance to sell it, which saves him the trouble of carting 
it to market and wearing out his teams. This man of hay 
bought the first, a Style K. He had it put on one of his 
teams to take home. After he got out of town a little 
ways he got down to see how the piano stood, and sure 
enough two of the casters had come off and the sun had 
raised blisters on one side of the case. He pulled out his 
penknife and punctured a couple of the blisters and stuff 
resembling clam broth oozed out. He did not know any- 
thing about pianos, so he started off again. 

After a while he looked again and saw that big cracks had 
opened up ; so he jammed the big blade in to see if it would 
come out on the other side without forcing and when he 
withdrew it it was damp. ‘‘This must be green wood,” 
said the old hay man, “ but I'll take it home.” When he 
reached home he got the boys to help him take it off, but 
parts of it came apart from each other and they tied some 
cord and strings from an old bed sheet around it and man- 
aged to get it into the parlor. As soon as they got it intoa 
corner they leaned it up against the wall and took the cords 
off, when the whole thing fell apart. 

Well, dear Musica Courter, I could not believe this 
story, so lasked Mr. R. E. Newell, for that was my cus- 
tomer's name, what became of the ruins, and he took me 
upstairs and showed them to me, and there they were. 
The action was held together by spool cotton ; the keyboard 
looked like a white and black snake coiled in various 
shapes. ‘‘ Where is the case?” I asked. ‘‘ We sold it toa 
cigar dealer down the street—that is, what was left of it— 
to keep his cigars dampinit.” ‘‘ And the strings?” ‘' To 
junk shop for old metal.” ‘‘And the plate?” ‘We 
shipped that to another factory we deal with and had to 
pay the freight, as they wrote back to us that it was worth 
less than the cost of carting it.” ‘‘And the sounding 


board?” ‘ Hell!” said the old man, ‘‘ there was no sound- 
ing board in the dam thing!” Neither was there, sure 
enough. 


I was dry by that time, and we went down the street to 
take adrink. In the saloon I asked him about the fate of 
the other two $75 boxes, and ‘he told me their history. 

It seems that all three were sold just about the same 
time. One of the other two went to a widow’s house, who 
bought it for $450 on instalments, $10 down and $5 a 
month, stool and cover included and one tuning a month, as 
she had a caller who was a church singer and she wanted 
to keep the piano in good tune. She had it just one day 
when the singer came and said the piano had to be tuned 
before he couldsing with it ; so she went to R. E. Newell's 
and asked him to send up the tuner. He was sent that 
forenoon. In the evening the singer came and brought his 
sister, who also sings. Both tried to play, but could not get 
their playing and singing to gee. So next morning the 
widow again went to Newell’sfor the tuner. *‘ Please send 
him this forenoon and again this afternoon,” she asked. 
So Newell had him there twice that day and he came back 
with a bandaged wrist and a broken tuning hammer. Next 
morning the widow came again and began to complain this 





time. ‘* Well ‘says Newell,*'I will be up myself witha 








fresh tuner to-night and we will bring two tuning kits 
along, so that if one breaks we can fall back on the other.” 

Up they went that night and there was the singer and 
his sister, and they had their sheet music ready and only 
needed the piano to be in tune to go ahead. You know the 
widow had her eye on the singer and she did not care to 
be mortified by having a piano you could not sing with. 
The tuner began to tune but could not get the pin started. 
So the singer proposed to go into the barn and get an axe. 
** Yes, you get the axe,” old Newell suggested, ‘‘and we'll 
start her ; all you have to do is to start one pin and all the 
rest will go.” Sure enough, the big singer laid off and 
gave the tuning pin a crack, but nothing moved. ‘‘ How’s 
that for a durable piano?” says Newell. ‘I told you it 
would outlast any piano in town.” So he took the axe and 
back he swung it and down it came on the tuning hammer 
and up went the string a tone and a half. 

The tuner fell on the floor, but picked himself up rapidly 
when old man Newell called his name. ‘‘ Let’s try the 
next pin,” he hollered. So they fastened the hammer 
around the pin with wire, and ‘“* bang” went old Newell 
and ‘‘bang” went the tin block and a couple of dozen 
pins popped out on the floor. ‘ You've ruined my piano,” 
the widow cried. ‘* You hit it too hard,” said the singer. 
“You must treat musical instruments more delicately.” 

The tuner stood aside holding his sides pained from 
laughter. ‘‘Why, Mr. Newell,” said he, ‘just look in 
there ; that piano has no sounding board, and the hammer 
heads are made of old tooth brushes, and these here tuning 
pins are all of odds and end sizes, and the plate is kalso- 
mined below.” He wasright. Mr. Newell took me back 
to the wareroom and showed the remnants to me, and so it 
all was. ‘‘But,” said I, ‘‘ how about the third one of the 
$75 boxes. 

It seems that Newell traded the third one off for a mule 
and got $250 cash to boot, and that was the transaction 
that made him so mad with me, because the trader made 
him pay back the $250 and would not take the mule off 
Newell's hands, and he is feeding him yet. This piano 
was sent to the mule man’s house, of course, and his chil- 
dren were delighted. They began to play on it and around 
it, and the little ones got their hands and faces all covered 
with paint from the outside of the upright case. They saw 
their pictures in it and breathed against it and then rub- 
bed the breath off, and the wet paint came off and they 
rubbed it on their faces, and some of the eyelids got stuck 
together, and a doctor had to be called in to separate the 
little lids, and one got paint in his mouth. It was awful! 

The older children were playing in the meanwhile, when 
all at once a girl began crying out from pain. She got her 
little finger of the right hand between two of the keys, and 
the wood commenced to contract from the heat in the 
room. She suffered terrible agony. Several of the black 
keys got close together during the night, and the warping 
of the keyboards caused lots of cracking and splitting 
noises. 

At last the mule man went down to Newell's and asked 
him what he thought ought to be done; that the doctor’s 
bill was $8 and might run up rapidly to a higher sum. 
Newell rushed up in a hurry to the house, and the thing 
was just as represented. He made up his mind to take 
the piano back as quickly as he could, and he had it packed 
right at the mule dealer’s door, and while they were pack- 
ing it he wrote the following letter to the New York piano 
manufacturer, and took it up to the mule man to read it to 
him before mailing. 

FLATBURG, O., Feb. 1, 1895. 
Kich, Shew & Queen, Box Manufacturers, New York: 

S1rs—Your traveling man, M. T. Poccet, came out our way here 
and sold us three of your rotten boxes at $75 apiece and allowed us 10 
percent. discount forthe cash we paid him. We sold the three boxes 
and they have come near ruining us. We return one to you to-day and 
are prepared to return the remains of the other two, which are stored 
here at your expense. Unless we hear from you at once we shall 
place our claims in the hands of a lawyer. 

Yours, 

This was way back in February. Newell showed me the 

reply of the firm, which was characteristic, as you news- 


paper men would call it. 


R. E. NEWELL. 


NEw YORK, February 6, 1895. 
R. B. Newell, Esq., Flatburg, O. 

Dear Sir—Very much surprised at your letter and particularly its 
contents. The music trade press has endorsed our pianos highly, 
The piano you returned to us has also been received, but you furgot 
to send the sounding board. In style K we always put sounding 
boards to improve the tone quality. If you put your case inthe 
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It is much easier to sell a Piano of 
established reputation, and one that the 
people want, than it is to dispose of 
Pianos that are but little known and 


for which there is no demand. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


174 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass, 
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hands of a lawyer we will sue you and the lawyer. We have studied 
law ourselves and know what we are talking about. Send that 
sounding board. Yours as never, Kick, SHEW & QUEEN. 

Newell told me that at first he wanted to go right on to 
New York to see the firm himself, but his wife wouldn't let 
him. He did not dare to write to the $75 ‘‘ gang,” as he 
calls them, and consequently I got it in the neck when I 
called, as you now know. : 

Newell is awfully sore about this thing, and since he 
knows my feeling in the matter he and I are good friends 
again and we have mutually apologized. He hates to spend 
any more good money on this bad speculation, and other 
dealers feel just as he does. I know what I am talking 
about, I remember a special instance. 

I was sent by the firm to see a dealer, a dealer who had 
positively refused to handle the goods, as he calledit. I 
tried very hard, and at last he gave me his check, and I 
sent it on with the order and wrote to them to select a fine 
one, and be sure to have a sounding board in that particu- 
lar one and not to miss any black keys—have them all on. 
When I got back to that town the dealer greeted me rather 
coolly, and asked meif 1 was still with Kick, Shew & Queen, 
and I said, certainly. Thereupon he took me down stairs 
and showed me ‘the $75 box. He was using it for a coal 
din. 

He said when it arrived about two weeks later he opened 
the box and the key bottom fell out, and as there was a 
strong wind it blew away. He tried to play, but could not 
perform a scale or chord, because some keys stuck fast 
when struck and would not come up again. So he went 
and got a chisel to force them and then found that they 
had dropped out entirely. There were no strings at all, 
although the firm had followed my request by putting a 
sounding board in, but this was fastened behind. They 
forgot to have it planed, and there were no ribs or bridges 
on it. Well, you see, they could not very well afford to put 
such fancy things on their sounding boards at the price 
they were selling the pianos. 

Of course you can imagine how | felt with all such things 
coming up with me, and I sent in my resignation, which 
the firm refused to accept until they had first paid me the 
back salary they owe me. I was so completely played out 
from trying to sell, from selling and subsequently for de- 
fending the sale of the $75 boxes, that I got out of the busi- 
ness aud, as I started in to tell you, I got out of it, and 
although I am out of it for months and the firm knows my 
address and is constantly sending mecirculars, offering me 
the pianos for still less, yet they will not accept my resigna- 
tion and withhold the balance due to me, 

Now what is to be done with these men? I have a copy 
of the cost of one of these pianos, issued for the use of the 
traveling men so as to show to the trade how cheap a piano 
can be made. ButI will not send it on to you, as many of 
the articles purchased then can now be bought for less, and 
as one of them told me confidentially that they are going 
to bust anyway and pay the creditors 10 cents on a 
dollar, and then come out in great shape to do business on 
a greater scale. I am going to wait until they bust and 
then collect my money, for there is no use now. 

One of the firm told me that he is about to take out a 
piano patent by means of which two keys would do the 
duty of four ; that is, by striking two keys you would really 
getfour tones, This could be done with a knee swell or ex- 
tra pedal. He showed me a model, but you can never tell 
from a model. All you have to dois to press down the pedal, 
the two adjoining keys connect and come down together, so 
that you can play C and C sharp with one finger and with 
the octave above you can strike C sharp and D, and then 





you double up the inside notes as you like with the fingers 
you can spare. Beautiful and novel effects can be obtained. 
You can play the chromatic scale by jumping each alter- 
nate key. He told me that it was a sure cure for people 
who hear things cross-eyed. Will you please let me know 
if there are such people? 

I might go on and tell you many other strange ideas of 
this firm which refuses to accept my resignation. For in- 
stance, they have anew bank check system. They deposit 
on Monday and send out checks, but do not sign them. 
The parties who receive them return them on Tuesday, 
and these $75 fellows receive them on Wednesday, and then 
they send them out Thursday signed and they come back 
to their bank on Saturday or Monday. I heard from a man 
in the hotel here that it is an old trick and was played by 
him 40 years ago, but the beauty about the $75 man is that 
he does it right along with the same creditors, who are 
afraid to say a word. That's the reason the big houses 
will not deliver anything unless they get cash, as they will 
not take checks. 

But to come downto business, I wish you would insert 
the following ‘‘ ad.” in your paper : 

» | degpracbesr atte position as traveling piano man by one 

who has had great experience and who has sold all 
classes of pianos to all classes of dealers on all kinds of 
time and for cash now and then. Reference given and 
taken. Salary for the first year more than any other, be- 
cause the points I can give to manufacturers will all be 
gotten out of me during the first year,and after that I 
might get bounced. Address, M. T. P., care MUSICAL 
COURIER. 

Please send bill to me and I will pay you as soon as I col- 
lect money. I have always paid my bills ; probably that's 
the reason I have so very little credit. People who pay do 
not require credit. M. T. Poccer. 








Some Notable Organs. 

EORGE S. HUTCHINGS, of Boston, has just 
G finished a new organ for the Central Congregational 
Church of Newtonville, Mass., which is in the Romanesque 
style of architecture; also one for the Walnut Avenue 
Congregational Church, of Roxbury. Besides the one for 
the Arlington Street Church of Boston, and a large one for 
a church in New Britain, Conn., he is also engaged upon 
one for the Church of the Ascension on Fifth avenue, in 
New York. The Rev. Mr. Grant, rector of that church, 
was formerly located in Fall River at a church where the 
organ had been built by Mr. Hutchings, and when the 
necessity for a new one in the New York church came he 
wanted Mr. Hutchings to build it for him,which, after some 
modifications in the time of delivery, was arranged. 

Just now they have the new organ for the First Univer- 
salist Society of Roxbury nearly set upin the factory. The 
case is very handsome, of red birch, with a dull finish, to 
correspond to the woodwork of the church. The following 
specification will give an idea of the size and quality of the 
instrument: 

Compass of manuals from C to C, 61 notes. 

Compass of pedals from C to F, 30 notes. 

GREAT ORGAN. Pipe: 
Open diapason. .......cscsersecees Wood and metal, 61 
61 
61 
61 
61 
61 
61 
61 
61 
183 
61 


16 ft. 

8 ft. 

8 ft. 

8 ft. 

8 ft. 

4 ft. 

4 ft. 

2% ft. 

2 ft. 

10. III Rks. 
11, 8ft. 


Viola di gamba 
Dopple flote 
Gemshorn.... 
Flute harmonique 


Octave quinte. 
Super octave. 
Mixture 





SWELL ORGAN. 
16 ft. Bourdon bass............. eonece 
16 ft. Bourdon treble.............see00+ 
8 ft. 
8 ft. 
8 ft. 
8 ft. 
4 ft. 
4 ft. 
. 2 ft. 
. III Rks. 
8 ft. 
8 ft. 
8 ft. 


Flauto traverso........ Piccrccocsecvendesoeeacs Wood, 
Violina 


CHOIR ORGAN, 
8 ft. Geigen principal 
8 ft. 
8 ft. 
4 ft. 
4 ft. 
2 ft. 
8 ft. 


2. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
wr. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


(Inclosed in separate swell box.) 

PEDAL ORGAN, 
BO BL. OCppee QIRGNNOR ice iis iis cddcsdccchic coussderer Wood, 
16 ft. 
8 ft. 
8 ft. 


10% ft. 


Flote (from $ 32) 
Gedackt (from $33) 
Quinte (from $33) 

MECHANICAL REGISTERS. 
87. Swell to great. 
38. Swell to choir 
39. Choir to great 
40. Swell at octaves. 
41. Great to pedal. 
42. Swell to pedal. 
43. Choir to pedal, 
44. Blower’s signal. 
45. Wind indicator. 


| 
+ Operated by pneumatic piston rods. 


PEDAL MOVEMENTS. 

1, Forte, great organ with appropriate pedal. 

2. Mezzo, great organ with appropriate pedal 

3%. Piano, great organ with appropriate pedal. 

4. Forte, swell organ with appropriate pedal. 

5. Mezzo, swell organ with appropriate pedal. 

6, Piano, swell organ with appropriate pedal. 

7. Forte, choir organ with appropriate pedal. 

8. Piano, choir organ with appropriate pedal. 

9. Reversible great to pedal. 
10. Balanced swell pedal. 
11. Balanced choir pedal. 

12. Swell tremolo. 

13. Choir tremolo. 

14. Grand crescendo to operate on entire organ, bringing on the 

stops from softest to loudest in order, and reversing the movement. 


Attention! 

NE of the largest piano and organ houses in the 
United States wishes to engage several travelers to 
cover territory in various portions of the country. They 
want men—young men preferred—who have had some ex- 
perience and who are willing to work, to show what they 
can do. Answers from the West are particularly asked. 

Address ‘‘ Opportunity,” care Tue Musicat Courier. 











YY ABTED—Positicn by a young lady of several years’ experience 

in a general music business. Understands shorthand and 
typewriting, and is competent to take entire charge of sheet music 
department or to attend to piano and organ books and correspond- 
ence. Address A. C., care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Dhaene traveling man of experience in the Middle West 

and the Northwest who is anxious to establish connections 
with an Eastern piano manufacturing concern of repute and capital 
can communicate in confidence with the undersigned. This phrase 
is used because we want a really good man, not of the kind that 
usually answers ads, in trade papers, a man who wishes to improve 
himself, to sell us his experience at a fair return. While we are 
fairly familiar with the best known traveling men in the music trad 
we do not know which one of them may wish to make a change, an 
we insert this advertisement with the hope that it may catch the eye 
of some pt a man wno will suit our purposes. Address 
K. P. B., care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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CROWN PIANOS» ORGANS 


[The Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier are found 


this attachment. 





The most beautiful and wonderful 
effects can be produced with 


ea} only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 


It is most highly indorsed by the 
best musicians who have 
heard and tried it. 





CALL FOR CATALOGUE. AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


MADE AND 


GEO. 


7 COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 


AND SANGAMON STREET 





SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


P. BENT, 


CHICAGO. 




















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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LIST OF LEGITIMATE PIANO MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(THIS IS A PARTIAL LIST ONLY AND WILL BE COMPLETED DURING THE COMING MONTHS. 








THE ANDERSON PIANO — Manufac- 
tured by the Century Piano Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 


APOLLO PIANO CO 
LF INE PIANG24 
NS AND ‘@) 





°-BLOOMSBURY Nd 


ANU 








BALDWIN PIANO—Manufactured by the 
a Piano Company, Cincinnati, 


THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 
CAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 











.& 


J. & C. FISCHER—Manufactured by 
Cc. ver- 


Fischer, New York. (See 
tisement.) 





GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER—Manu- 
factured by Gildemeester & er, 
New York. (See advertisement. 





HALLET & DAVIS— Manufactured by 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (See advertisement.) 





HARDMAN PIANO—Manufactured 
Hardman, Peck & Co., New York. 
(See Advertisement.) 





HAZELTON BROTHERS—Manufactured 
Hazelton Brothers, New York. 
¢ advertisement.) 





HENNING—Manufactured by Henning 
Piano Company, New York. 





BEHR BROS. & CO. 


GRAND anp UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW “YY ORE=. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 606 Clybourn Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


BOARDMAN & GRAY—Manufactured by 
Boardman & soo fe Company, 








Albany, N. Y. advertisement.) 
BRADBURY—Manufactured Freeborn 
G. Smith, Brooklyn, N (See ad- 


vertisement.) 


BRAMBACH—Manufactured by Brambach 
Piano Company, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
(See occasional advertisement.) 


BRIGGS—Manufactured by Briggs Piano 
Company, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


A. B, CHASE—Manufactured 
Chase Company, Norwalk, 


CHASE Bo ses HERS—Manufactured by 
rothers Piano Com , Mus- 
ome Mich. (See advertisement.) 











A. B. 
hio. 








Cas eee ee mi by Chicker- 
ing & , Boston. (See advertise- 
og 

Oe nora <i by a 
Piano Com ¥ 0, e ad- 
veal) pi 

** CROWN "—Manufactured by Geo. P. 
Bent, Chicago. Ill. (See advertise- 
ment.) 








DECKER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Decker Brothers, New York. 


ELLINGTON PIANO—Manufactured by 
the Ellington Piano Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


EMERSON—Manufactured by Eimerson 
Piano Company, Boston. (See adver- 
tisement.) 


ESTEY—Manufactured by Estey Piano 
Company, New York. 
THE 
ELEGANT 















PIANOS @ HARPS. 
FACTORIES; SAGINAW, MICH, 
NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 


ADDRESS FRANZ H.ESRDPD. 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


ROocHwsSTANR, N. FT. 








HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO., 


OHBMICAGO. 
Factory: Desplaines, Ill. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 


IVERS& POND—Manufactured by ages & 
Pond Piano Company, Boston 


THE JRWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application, 


JEWETT PIANO 00., Manufacturers, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS 
KELLER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 


Keller Brothers & Blight Com , 
Bridgeport, Conn, : md 











MARSHALL & WENDELL, 
1983. PIANOS. 1222: 


Exquisite Tone! Durable Qualities ! 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


MEHLIN—Manufactured by Paul G. Mehb- 
lin & Sons, New York. (See adver- 
tisement.) 

MERRILL — Manufactured by 

o Company, Boston, 
vertisement.) 


NEEDHAM—Manufactured by Needham 
Piano and Organ Company, New 
York. (See advertisement.) 








Merrill 
(See ad- 





ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
276 WEST MADISON ST., 
OCMICAGG, IE-X. 


iis. 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St, Chicago, lil. 








NEWBY & EVANS—Manufactured by 
Newby & Evans, New York. (See 
occasional 





advertisement.) 
NEW ENGLAND—Manufactured by New 
England Piano Company, Boston. 


(See advertisement.) 


NEARLY 60.000 SOLD!! 

















SHAW—Manufactured 1 by. Shaw Piane 
Company, Erie, Pa, 


SHONINGER — Manufactured 
eer Company, New 





B, 
aven, 





The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 
——MADE BY — 
THE SINGER PIANO CoO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT YFIANOS. 
FACTORY: 

471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
Senp ror Our New CATALOGUE 


SMITH & NIXON — Manufactured 
Smith & Nixon, Chicago. 


SOHMER—Mannufactured b 
Co., New York. (See 


gee PIANO—Manufaetured by 
E. G. Harrington & Co., New York. 
(See advertisement.) 


ou Manufactured by Starr Piano 
y, Richmond, Ind. (See ad 
eetlotiient a 


STECK—Manufactured by Geo. Steck & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 








by 





Sohmer & 
vertisement.) 














KIMBALL—Manufactured by W. W. Kim- 
ball Company, Chicago, Ill. 

KNABE—Manufactured by Wm. Knabe & 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KU RTZMA NN--Manufactured by c. Kurtz- 
ann & Co... Buffalo, N.Y. (See 














PEASE PIANO CO. 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
NEV YoR=z.. 
No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
OELIOAGO. 





KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


Warerooms: 
215-117 E. 14th St., New York. 





159-161 E, 126th St., New ores 
iikeces 


KRANICH & BACH a een Upright 


..». PIANOS... 


Received Award at the United States Cen- 
and are admitted to be the most 
Celebrated Inst its of the Guaranteed for 


rnished on applica- 





— | 
five years. litcceraned Catal 
be = Termes ftoonab 


tion 
Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 248 to 245 E. 28d St., New York. 





WE MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART 


PIANOS. 
Dealers will find them just what they want. 


5 Appleton St., BOSTON, MASS. 








Warerooms: 


LINDEMAN PIANOS, 


116 W. 125th St. 


147th St. and Brooke Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any ! 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥, 


"We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


LUDWIG & CO.—Manufactured by Lud- 
wig & Co., New York. (See adver- 
tisement.) 


MASON & HAMLIN—Manufactured by 
the Mason & Hamlin Company, 
Boston. (See advertisement.) 


McCAMMON—Manufactured by McCam- 
mon Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y. 














PRESCOTT PIANO— Manufactured by 
the fax Piano Company, Con- 


THE RUSSELL PIANO C0., 








The Succeeding Stark & Strack Piano Co., 
Highest | 171 & 173 S. Canal Street, 
— CHICAGO, ILL. 














SCHAEFFER—Manufactured by Schaeffer 
Piano Company, Chicago. 
SCHIMMEL & NELSON—Manufactured 


by Schimmel & Nelson Piano Com- 
pany, Faribault, Minn. (See adver- 
tisement,) 








THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 
STEGER & CO.., 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
All mail should be sent to the affice. 
Send for Catalogue.—in 
STEINWAY—Mannfactured by Steinway 


& Sons, New York, London and Ham- 
burg. (See advertisement. ) 


STERLING—Manufactured ‘by 
ling Company, Derby, 
ad ent.) 








the Ster- 
onn. (See 


| STRICH & ZEIDLER—Manufactured by 
Strich & Zeidler, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 


STUY VESANT—Manufactured by Stuyve- 
sant Piano Company, New York. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND, 


Manufacturers of the 


LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street, 
OBRIOAGO, EEsKo- 


bingeieg Or oj oe ey by Vose & Sons 
Piano Company, Boston. 


WEBER—Manufactured by Weber Piano 
Company, New York. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


WEBSTER — Manufactured b 
Piano Company, New 
advertisement.) 


WEGMAN—Manufactured by Wegman 
Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. (See 
chmatieammaths:, 


WESER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Weser Brothers, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 

WHEELOCK—Manufactured b 
Wheelock & Co., New York. 

WISSNER—Manufactured Otto Wiss- 
ner, Brooklyn, N. Y. (See advertise- 
ment.) 

















Webster 
ork. (See 








Wm. E. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


CHASE BROS, PIANO C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 


W ENGL A LARGEST PRODUCING PLANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
PIANOS “Unew enat sed er ena "or ete = 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” **eg¢f.grretr. 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


aye YOU.Séen | THE VOCALION ORGAN. 




















THE MOST IMPORTANT 4ND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 

E ee er IG it IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
Ne yy” NG i TEENTH CENTURY. 

. The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 

this charming instrument as now manufactured at Woncusrex, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass, 
no NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
. 10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS;: 
Lyon, Potter & Ce,, 174 Wabash Ave. 














OARDMAN <2; "e.Palatetis 
6 GRAY: WEGMAN & CO, 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 














with Perfectly Even Scaie 


challenge the world that ours will excel any other, 


AUBURN, N. Y- 


me ESTABLISHED -1837 |isseseeeee 
to 540 SEOADWAY, appediie Hasek ALBAN Ue J AC Q B D O LL, 


&@” SEND FOR PRICE ON OUR SPECIAL STYLE B. 


IS FOUND ONLY IN THE OLD RELIABLE 





A Resonant and Singing Quality of Tone 











MANUFACTURER OF 


ORGAN PIPES. | AE “°Geaoe Gpand and Upright Pianos. 


Weod and Metal. "Flue and Reed. « * «" Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PFPIiPre ORGAN MATEHRIAT.S. FACTORY: Southern Boulevard, East 188d, East 134th Streets 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class, and Trinity Avenue. 
SAMUEL PIERGE, Eiblshed iss, (READING, MASS. Wansncome uP QUIS) 90 Rant te Gee, 
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STRAUCH BROS, 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


24, 26, 28 & 80 TENTH AVENUE 
LITTLE WEST 12rn STREET, . New York. 
& 454 


WEST 18Tx STREET, 








a7 
452 





ESTABLISHED IN 1849. 





FINEST. TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


=3 PIANOS 


PRICES MODERATE AND 60,000 MADE ven wsrevnens 


TERMS REASONABL' 7 AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTED. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON 8ST., BOSTON. 92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FPianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerty 144 EvizapetH STREeT ) 


CARL BARCKHOFF, 
7th Regiment Band 


BUILDER OF 
N. a. gs. N, Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster | CHUICH Organs 


Address, 95 Union Square, New York City. MENDELSSOHN, PA. 














The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Mannfactored by C. ¥. Martin& Co. 1895. 
NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME WAME, 


For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 
used by all Prey? Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 
MADAME De GONI, | MR. WM. SCHUBERT, | MR. 8S. De LA COVA, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, MR. CHAS. De JANON, 
Mr. H. WORRELL, abt rata re 
Mr, N. W. GOULD, | Mn Lu $T. ROMERO 


and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, the re is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but also in Eur They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 


‘ope. 
attempts to puff up inferior and uareliable guitars, _ 


Depot at C, A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 


THE CELEBRATED GORDON GUITAR. 








FROM $8.00 TO $60.00. 





* *K 
Send Superior 
for in 
Illustrated a 
Catalogue. Finish. 
* x 


The Leading Teachers and Artists are using the 


GORDON GUITAR. 


HAMILTON §. GORDON, 139 Fifth Ave., New York. 


WASLE & CO., ~~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


176 & 177 HESTER ST., Ni VOR SB.. 


COR, MOTT ST., 




















JaRDINE & SOn, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 220 Bast 30th Gt.. New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 









Violins, Tenor Violins, 
Cellos, Contra Basses, 


FURNISHED BY 


GUSTAV ROTH, 7 
Albert Str., (7 












Ch., N'Y (3; Brooklyn Taber- 








Phisae First, Presbyterian, Markneukirchen, 
hiladel phia rin‘t Established 1870. German 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., y- 





New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 


burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4 OWN ATURE ve 


















LA Di E aoe ee ahane tte eel Ah 


HOT SPRINGS COMPLEXION TOILET SOAP. 
Send for Sample Box, 3 cakes, 25 cents. Address 


W. B. BELL & C0.. BEL Toum Mre Co., 
213 State Street, Chicago, 
G2” Agents Wanted. Send for particulars. 


For Sale by all Druggists and General Stores. 








Weaver 


Organs 


Easy to sell, 
Hard to wear out, 
Always satisfactory. 


INVESTIGATE... 


Weaver Organ and Piano Co. 


YORK, PA 


eee nas 

















The Improved Symphonion, patented in all countries, is 
the o: oo and only genuine Music Box manufactured with 
Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. This last 
feature will enable anyone to repair and oil the movements 
without any trouble. 


The Symphonion has the Patent Fly-wheel, speed regu 
lator, side damper, and all, except the small sizes, 
are with double comb arrangement. 
It Plays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished in 
150 Styles and Sizes. 
ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 


On account of the reduction in the Tariff the Symp*onions 
are sold at reduced prices. 


For Catalogue and all other information apply te 
WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 
18 East 14th Street, New York. 
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STRICH & ZELDLER, Zico neiemeiee 


ee PIANOS 





HAZELTON BROTHERS 











“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS WTA WY Os IN EVERY RESPECT. . 





—-t+—- APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*—?>te— 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NHW YORE. 





OLSON. & COMSTOCK C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 


Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





OUR BUSINESS-— 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRzSS- 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cor. Allen and Main Sts,, Rochester, N. ¥ 





THE 


MILLER 
ORGAN 


IS THE 


), 


BEST 


AND 


Most Salable 
ORGAN 


OF 
5 TO-DAY. 


AGENTS WANTED 2 owe 
MILLER ORGAN C0. 


LEBANON, PA, 


The Monthly Journal 


Ot the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 
=P yqte Ee a 





terms ded on to the Soci ‘<b 
offices io ‘benens St., wONDON. W.. ENGLAN 


“GOOD ENOUGH.” 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN. 








THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN Co., 











ADEY meee 
INISTRATION: 























NEW YORK: 
95 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEWARK, N. J, 


817 BROAD STREET. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. : 
1000 WALNUT STREET. 


257 WABASH AVENUE. 


WASHINQTON, D. C.1 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


#$GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 





and Carver # 


Piano Legs, 
LYBES and 
PILASTERS, 
IN A VABIETY OF 
STYLES. 
Orders frem dealers prompt 
ly attended te. 
FACTORY: 


HO & 612 West 36th 








Manufacturers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Bet. 10th and 11th Aves., 
NEW YORK. 

. and PUNCHINGS. 

ROBT, M. WEBB, oroxcur 


Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt. 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY woobs, 
425 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 








ESTABLISHED 1869. 





us \ Kabat & Uhlmann, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Harmonicas AnD BAnponcons, 


ALTENBURG, Saxony, Germany. 
t@ PRIME QUALITY ONLY. PRICE LISTS FREE. 





PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS == ORGANS, 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, Correspondence 
Pupeitem. with the Trade 
E. A. COLE, solicited 
Secretary. ; 


Our Factory Our Instruments 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities can be obtained at retail of our es. 
tablished agents only. 


36 East Mth St, S02. New York City 


UNION 
SQUARE, 
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CHE 
Piano 





SCALEMAER Y; 
ano and Organ 3327005) 







209 
DOWERY, 


EWYORK. 





CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





FARIBAULT, 


@ MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO CO, - ss se. 


MINN. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 








STAIB PIANO ACTIONS 


STAIR PIANO ACTION “MFG, CO, 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 
NEW YORK, 











STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


® PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnuracturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 

















DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEAR rein ORGAN 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


Ee. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
SAMPLES 'ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TORK & BRO,, ==!" Uo sean cued SAM ARH NEW YOR 














Have you seen our__.—___ 


- NEW CATALOGUE? - 
eel f not, send for it. 


Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 
Detroit, Mick. 





Strings and Musical Goods. 
ZITHERS, TABLE HARPS, 

Novelty: SIMPLEX BOW. 

Musical Instrument Factory, 


Paut STARK, MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 


Saxony, GERMANY. 


Send for Catalogue, price % marks, which amount will be deducted 
on buying for 1,000 marks cash. 


Violins, 
Cellos, 
Violas, 


















ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.8 C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
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BAUS PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


FPaerTory : 402, 404, 406, 408 East 80th Street; 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS:; 113 East 14th Street, 


SayYvVve YORE. 








The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES..: 





—THn— 


SCHWANDER 


PIANOFTORNRTSE 


Herreurcer ScHwanper & Son, WiturAm Tonk & Bro., 
Paris AND New York. 26 Warren Str., New York, 


New York Factory : 88, 90,92 Lincoln Ave. Gen'l Agents United States and Canada. 


LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


AAD 


me dames L. Haven Co. 


* + MANUFACTURERS OF « + 


PIANO STOOLS 


SCARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 
CINCINNATI, O. 


ALD 





C.W. MORITZ, 


61 Potsdamer Street, Berlin, W., 


PURVEYOR TO THE ROVAL COURT. 









POUNDED 1808. 


WOOD AND BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
AND DRUMS. 


Only the best—own manufactured goods. 








Washburn 
Guitars, Mandolins, 


Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Diploma D’Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


sition, 1894. 





MUEHLFELD & HAYNES PIANO GO.. 


Piano Manufacturers, 
Sif & 513 E. 137th St, NEW YORK. 


b. W. SEAVERNS, SON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
PIANO CHAIRS 
_____and STOOLS. 






















The 
Davis 
Chair 
Company, 
THE NEW PATENTED MANUFACTURERS 
Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
To be found only in the i ” a TME ONLY 


eyes ees fn the lastrumentiteelf, PERFECT SPRING BACK Cl 
ATE THE H P 


’ : s 
aan . ae On UMANDOLIN, ouneas. Guaranteed to give complete eee. | t a 
PERFECT PRACTICE © OLAVIER without any fessor or student. New designs in Piano Si ©" 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest | Best finish. Sample order solicited. Cuts and 
tone, if desired. prices on application. 
GEO, P, BENT, Manufacturer, 

Cor. Washin Boulevard & Sangamon St., 
CHICAGO, U.8. A. 





MARYSVILLE, OHIO, U. 8. A. 








DAVENPORT & TREACY, |R. W. Tanner & Son Meco: 
PIANO PLATES AND MANUFACTURE 
PIANO HARDWARE.) PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and Ilth Street, 


NEW YORK 


Dolgeville, N. Y. 





High Grade 
Uprights 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 
& CO., 


Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEW YORK. 





Oo. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Sesond Avenue, 


Between 0d and 28d Bts., NEW YORK, 


&.. C. F. HANSON & CO., 
INSTRUMENT COVERS 


in “aol and canvas 
lined, ap ens hora Dobing Trade 
best inthe market. Our trade ae is on button, "Send 


direct to ie? 317 Main St., Worcester, » or 178 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST. CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 636 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


NEW YoREZz. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 











OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
LVORYTON CONN. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: ; 


ESSEX, CONN. 





WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 


ALSO 


Piano Hardware, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


CUNNINGHAM DIANO 








£ PIILADELPI/A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR 








RESPECT 


WESER BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
624, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cc. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC. GERMANY, 





ESTABLISHED 1846. 


Music Engraving 

: and Printing, 

lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply fer 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Mest 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
conditions, 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


Ad] 


ee, fe 
tam 


. 
x! 
- 








KURTZMANN 


HITZEROTH & SCHATZ, 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 
SAXONY, QERMANY, 


Manufacturers and 
Exporters of 








Musical 
Sole makers 
of the Instruments 
Celebrated and Strings. 4 
Duerer 
Violins, caccindiesizetaiabsesis 


Catalogues gratis 
and postpaid. 


MORGENSTERN 
& GOLDSMITH, 


Sole Agents for U S. A.., 
135 Grand St., New York. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 586 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, i. ¥. 











MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO’S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street, Chicago ; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY : Boston, Mass. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss 
Sara, Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and 
Gerinany’s Greatest Masters. 


~» 








PIANOS. 


CORMER | 


) 





W/* respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 

loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “SoHMER PIANo.” : 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
dealers or agents. : 

Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark 


stamped upon the sounding board : 





SOHMER c& CO., 149-155 Fast 14th St. New York. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—58d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 





Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


WISSNER 


GRAND 


AND 


:: UPRIGHT 
WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 Fulton St. 
Western Branch : 22 & 24 Van Buren St., Chicago, Lil. 


BROOKLYN, 
FACTORIES AND WAREROUMS: 
Jersey City Warerooms: 80 and 82 Montgomery St. 


MAIN oprices AND WAREROOMS: 
Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 State St., N. Y. 
Newark Warerooms: Wissner Hall, 611 & 613 Broad St., Newark, N.J. 





i 
1 
i 


615-621 Albany St., 


BOSTON. 


867 Broadway 
NEW YORK. 


Steinway Hall, 
CHICAGO. 


314 Post St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


Card No. 8,117. 


World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


| 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





T 


HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 


AWARD 


process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


~ 


> \ 


Fas 
ag Pm 


COVERED Wits FINE HAIR. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 
hammer 
covering J 
machine. f, , LL. 

4 PS ens 


(Signed) 





K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


—— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


Ge" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN Co., Sole Factors, 


216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


STARR PIANOS. 


ef a 





Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 





RICHMON DD, INDIANA. 








